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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



!♦ ;c J •!! "??"°9^3P'^ Pf'esents an overview of employer-sponsored career development programs 
It IS divided into four sections. The "Adult Development" and "Adult Career Development" 

tTpmpmnH T ^1?'"'"' '"^ ''""'''^ ^°"^«P'«' '^'^ "^°del, transition model, 

theme model, adult career stages, career anchors approach, career development and planning 
programs , particularly as they relate to the intended audience of this paper The "Career Proarams 
and Practices for Adult Workers" section discusses factors coniributing'to the dtelopment o7 
employer-sponsored career programs; an analysis of the delegation of responsibility for the 
deve opnnent and ongoing implementation of such programs; descriptive information on current 
?nS and programs; and future perspectives. In the appendix, case studies are presented that 
include overviews of career development programs within specific settings (Anheuser-Busch; 
Bache Halsey Stuart and Shield, Inc.; Disneyland; General Electric; Goddard Space Flight Cen er- 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratories; Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University) ' 
References and a selected bibliography are included. university;. 

Literature on employer-sponsored career development may be found in ERIC under the 
following de^riptors: 'Adult Development; 'Career Development; 'Career Planning; Case Studies- 
Educational Research; Educational Theories; * Employers; Models; * Program Development- 
Program Design; Prograrn Content; Program Evaluation; 'Program Implementation. Asterisks 
indicate descriptors having particular relevance. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A Doonesbury" comic strip a few years back, showing Garry Trudeau's rendition of a class 
reunion, focused on a conversation between two alumni. The first asked his one-time classmate what 
he had been doing with his life since graduation. "I have seen," the other replied, "over nine 
thousand incredibly beautiful sunsets." Most of us probably would have been as bewildered as the 
old school chum by this response. But the ^ene, and the exchange, do supply us with a perspective 
from which to examine adult career development as a natural outgrowth of and contribution to the 
overall growth and change of the adult person. 

For most of us work is implicitly understood as a life cycle task of adulthood (Chickering ' 
and Havighurst 1981). For Freud, the ability to work, combined with the ability to lovo, are indis- 
pensable cc nponents of a healthy person. Human wisdom, however, has not yet found a way 
Within the context of the varieties of human experience, to develop a truly adequate training program 
or formal preparation for marriage, parenting, or careers as life projects. Indeed, simple, universal 
human experiences often remain the most elusive when we attempt to explain them either to our- 
selves or to others. This factor alone may explain the arduously slow and limited development and 
implementation of career development programs in business and industry. 

What we do find, however, is that during the last few years we have witnessed a marked increase 
in attention to adults, their development, and analyses of their major life tasks. Moreover, theorists 
and researchers increasingly agree that our understanding of aduit career development should be tied 
to our growing conceptualization of the process of adulthood itself, for it appears that career devel- 
opmental life experiences both express and direct the total life development process. 

The purpose of this monograph is to present a brief overview of employer-sponsored career 
development programs through a literature review. The paper has been organized into four sub- 
sections. The sections on "Models of Adult Development" and "Adult Career Development" review 
pertinent theories and research In those areas particularly as they relate to the work of persons 
?f ' ■ for employer-sponsored career development. The "Career Programs and Practices for 
Adult Workers section— 



reviews factors contributing to the development of employer-sponsored 
career programs; 

• presents an analysis of the delegation of responsibility for the development 
and ongoing implementation of such programs; 

• provides descriptive information on current practices and programs; 

• discusses future perspectives. 

Case studies of career development programs in specific settings are included in the appendix. 
Organizations for these case studies were selected so as to provide a representative range of programs 
currently operating successfully in industrial, commercial, education, and government settings. 
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^h<s monograph will address the topic of employer-assisted career-development programs. 
Career is defined as a sequence of positions occupied over a lifetime {Super 1957)- "career" 
embraces and interfaces with all other life roles as a total expression of one's pattern of self- 
development (Super 1976). "Career development." therefore, embraces the total spectrum of 
sociological, psychological, educational, economic, physical, and life forces that interface to 
impact and shape the career of an individual; it also is a "process by which one develops and refines 
sijch characteristics as self and career identity, the ability to plan with foresight, and career matur- 
ity (Herr and Cramer 1979). 

Despite the author' use of the terms "career" and "career development" as previously 
defined, other authors and practitioners in work settings use these terms and others in disparate 
ways. For the purpose of this paper, therefore, no attempt will be made to change cited authors' 
terminology. 
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MODELS OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



Adult development, along with family development, almost has become representative of 
psychology during the seventies. Despite the tremendous interest in the topic, however, no significant 
agreement about adult development has emerged beyond the conviction that the adult years from 
eighteen on comprise, for most people, ongoing development and change. The process of develop- 
ment is only beginning to be unraveled as a result of a number of models that address adult change 
and development. While there are many ways of classifying and describing the available models, the 
use of task, transition, and theme concepts will be used to contrast these bodies of knowledge. 

Virtually all current approaches can be understood as life-cycle or life-span models Excellent 
descriptions of the life-cycle approach can be found in Chickering, Chickering, and Durchholz 
(1976); Chickering and Havighurst (1981); and Weathersby and Tarule (1980). 

In all the major theories, the human life cycle advances according to stages. A life stage is an 
age-related period, but not necessarily or exclusively age caused, in which predictable issues and 
tasks exist (Weathersby and Tarule 1980). Furthermore, several theorists, notably Levinson, et al. 
(1978) and Gould (1975, 1978) use the concept life structure to describe the way in which 
individuals relate to their social environment. The roles of work and intimacy are critical (Weathersby 
and Tarule 1980). The concept developmental task is one used by several adult development 
theorists. Nowhere does it figure more largely than in the work of Havighurst (Chickering and 
Havighurst 1981; Havighurst 1972). Developmental tasks are the tasks of life required for health, 
and for satisfying and appropriate growth in society. 

Finally, the overall term de\-jlopment needs further definition. Knox (1977), in his compre- 
hensive handbook of adult development, refers to development as consisting of orderly and sequential 
changes in characteristics and attitudes that adults experience over the passage of time. Thus, devel- 
opment is distinguished from growth per se or simple change. In fact, Neugarten and Datart (1973) 
see the major task of developmental psychology to be the study of sequences of change so as to 
identify which ones are primarily developmental (maturational), and which are primarily situational. 

All of these concepts are basic to any of the three aforementioned models: task, transition, 
or theme. The identification of specific developmental experiences is of great significance in the 
specific case of adult career development. Which types of career programs are developmental, and 
which are primarily situational, and for which individuals? This distinction, if indeed valid, runs 
parallel to Chickering, Chickering, and Durchholz's (1976) between «jducation (develoomental) and 
training (situational). 

The Task Model 

The notion of human development as a series of epigenetic tasks (each stage and task building 
on that one which must have immediately preceded it) is most closely associated with Erikson. 
Building beyond Freud's two-fold adult tasks of love and work, Erickson postulated the critical 
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issue of resolving a series of conflicts as the key adult development tasks (1963). Havighurst (1972), 
as already noted, and Buhler and Massarik (1968) also conceptualized a task approach to adult 
development. 



The Transition Mode! 

More recent theories of adult development can be categorized as transition models. These 
theories focus on the shifts in perspective, attitude, and behavior that mark development from one 
stage to another. 

Sometime ago, Neugarten (1968) championed the idea of a continuum in adult activities and 
the importance of the timeliness of transitions through the lift cycle. For Neugarten, the important 
issue was whether or not the functional events, such as reaching a peak of occupational achievement 
or involvement in a satisfying love/intimacy relationship occur "on time." If these events occur on 
time, they are not crises. If they do not so occur, if they are experienced \oo early or too late from 
the perspective of the individual, then they are crises (Knox 1977). In relation to the ongoing argu- 
ment among developmental psychologists concerning the importance of time as it relates to develop- 
ment, Neugarten feels that it is not just the passage of time, but the biological and social events that 
occur with the passage of time that are crucial to the developing adult. This approach holds great 
promise for human resource specialists in justifying and planning career programs for employees. 
There is widespread myopic attention given to oeing "on time" or "fast track" among career-oriented 
workers and management, for example. 

Probably the best known of the transition theorists are Levinson et al. (1978) and Gould (1978) 
Gould's work was popularized by Sheehy (1976) in her book. Passages. Levinson envisions the basic 
task of adulthood as building one's life structure or basic pattern or design of one's life. Levinson 
believes he and his associates have identified a schema of age-linked transitions that define the life 
stages and tasks. These include early adult transition, mid-life transition, and late adult transition. 

The transition model has the advantage of bringing focus on movement through the life span 
and implies that an individual has some control over such movement. It would seem, however, that 
more attention should be paid to Neugarten's concept, that timely transitions in life role or structure 
preclude the inevitability of transition representing a predictable crisis. 



The Theme Model 

The theme approach to understanding adult development emerges from the work of Lowenthal 
Thurnher, and Chiriboga (1975), Schlossberg (1978), Schlossberg, Troll, and Leibowitz (1978) and, ' 
in a related way, Klaus Riegel (1976). 

The four stages of life, identified by Lowenthal, Thurnher, and Chiriboga (1975), center 
around themes of personal expressiveness and style as they relate to life tasks, social roles, and 
environments. Most importantly, and quite uniquely, Lowenchal shows a significant difference 
between men and women across the stages. 

^ Schlossberg, Troll, and Leibowitz (1978) identify (1) stress and i:s management; (2) stock- 
taking; (3) shift in time perspective; and (4) locus of control as the progressive and recurrent themes 
of adulthood. While the theme theorists have a developmental, life-span approach, they do not 
subscribe to a specific task of transition progression as do stage theorists. This perspective can be 
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quite useful for career planners and counselors from the perspective of assisting adults to examine 
wnere they are and to assess and take charge of their futures. examine 

«.mo^h 'i'^^^' ""derrspresented in most reyic -s of adult development literature. RIeqel was 
?nTh!m"?h°. tl'""^ / ^"".""^ developmentalists, for he tied adult development to a dialectic model. 

mJnJ hi H !h t ° ^^""i"' '"'"'^''L'' '^"'^'^'^ "^''^ ^d"'^ progression. Like Neugarten 
Riegel held that crises arise from asynchronies in the inner-biological, individual-psychological 
cultural-socioiogical, and outer-physical dimensions of a person's life. Also, Riegel held that there is 
LrTv^'c^'" '^""^'"^ '° ''''''' '° crisis, but to set proWem and 

resnonT o?^^^^^ •'^'^''^ ^" '"'^'^"'"9 ^'^^"^ ^"PP°«^ ^ healthy, balanced 

response to life struggles and surprises ( Riegel 1 976). 

What is termed here as the "Theme Approach" enjoys considerable popularity among theorists 
w^th a counseling or human resource development background. This is in no way surprising asThe 
mphcation of possible change and self-mastery is present in this model. Task and transition theorists 
approa°cr°"''^^' °' ' inevitability of life events that is not in the theme 

Schlossberg (1977, 1978) is an apt example of a counseling-oriented theorist. Entine (1977) is 
oh! ^T ^l: psychological and economic factors influencing life development and career 

change with counseling and teaching interventions. MoreLnd (1979) is another counseling-oriented 
theorist who extrapolated some of Riegel's ideas to counseling applications of adult developmental 



Summary and Limitations 

It should be noted that not everyone is in agreement with the life cycle approach to adult 
development. Stem and Etzkowitz (1978), two sociologists, refute the hierarchical, sequential, and 
cumulative assumptions of the life-cycle approach. They propose, instead, a life-spiral approach, 
which IS comprised of the ordering of roles in a variety of sequences, the multiplicity of institution- 
alized and emerging adult roles, and the varying durations that these roles are enacted by different 
pers.5ns. In general. Stein and Etzkowitz take an idiosyncratic approach similar to that of the theme 
theorists. 

Still others are concerned with the limitations of the applicability of stage models to the life 
courses of adults. Kummerow and Hummel (1977) found the types of transitional stages described 
by Levinson and Gould to have only a limited degree of fit with the adults in their study, particularly 
with regard to the age thirty transition. Lacey and Hendricks (1980) found age to be only minimally 
related to attitudes toward self, while social class, race, and sex were predictors of attitude and 
perception. 

The classification oi adult developmental models as task, transitional, and theme has direct 
application to career programs in business and industry, because career development is an a;;pect of 
total adult development and neither concept, adult development nor career development can be 
neatly extricated from the other. Experience with career development programs, for example, can 
help to explain, correct, and complete our understanding of adult development, for no matter how 
much emphasis adult development has received this past decade, ironically, it is a field of study 
still in its incipient stages of development. 
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ADULT CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



While the subject of this monograph is employer-sponsored career development programs 
It IS important to review not only some of the recent literature on adult development, but also' 
specifically that on adult career development. The interplay of both knowledge bases-adult devel- 
opment and adult career development-provides a framework for understanding and assessing the 
outcomes of practical attempts to aid programmatically adult career development in work settings. 

We have already defined career as a sequence of positions occupied by an individual during 
the course of a lifetime and interfacing with other life roles as a total expression of one's pattern of 
self development. Nothing is more central to a person, nor more manifest of an inherent life-span 
perspective, than what one does over time. Both in its individual representations (as career) and in 
the complex interaction of work lives, such an understanding of career has to do with the filling of 
space, by action, over time. Career, so understood, is a playing out of the basic metaphysical and 
ecological issues throughout our rational lives. It is no wonder we have gained so little in new 
knowledge beyond halting and incomplete theories. 

A career is the process of events in which choice and happenstance meet and do battle for the 
attention and loyalty of each of us. Holland, Magoon, and Spokane (1981) approvingly quote 
Tyler's{1978) description of an individual asa "sequence of selective acts." Tyler suggests that such 
horizontal differences between people, such as lifestyles, cognitive styles, and decision-making 
strategies, require our examination as well as the vertical, life history differences. In other words, 
as many organizational human resource planners and executives have already discovered, successful 
salespersons can be terrible sales managers. Their work style, values, detail orientation, and need for 
independence (horizontal qualities), for example, very well could prevent success in management. 
This readily understandable rationale for preselection consideration and developmental training is 
suggested as a needed and fundamental component of career development programs in which both 
the individual career planner and the organization have input and control. 



Adult Career Stages 

To illustrate the interrelationship of adult life stages and career development. Super and Hall 
(1978) formulated a composite model of adult career stages, conceptualized as an adaptation from 
Hall's (1976) earlier work. 

The model is based primarily upon the work of Super (1957), Erikson (1963), and Levinson 
et al. (1978). ThJ model is a stage theory, compartmentalizing career development into identity, 
intimacy, generativity, and integrity. The teens and early twenties are presented as a period of trial 
jobs and getting established, which is a concept borrowed from Super's work. The age twenty-five 
to forty-five time span is one both of settling down (a Levinson concept), and of intimacy or formu- 
lation of commitments (which is based upon Erikson's theory). 
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In this model, the mid-career transitional period occurs in the forties. BOOM (Becoming One's 
Own Man) is Levinson's concept for this time of breaking with mentors as well as experiencing a 
critical career directional stage of growth. This stage is depicted as a transition link to either growth, 
maintenance, or stagnation in the final integrity stage. 

With regard to this paper, the mid-career stage of development is of importance since it has 
been neglected as a focal point for organizational career development and planning activities. This 
neglect, however, could be changing. Recently, Schein (1978) strongly advocated that human resource 
planning and activities at each stage of employee development not be considered simply a benefit 
given to the individual, but that such services be viewed as of benefit to the organization. Given the 
inte.^ining of the mid-career employee and the living history and direction of the organization, the 
point seems obvious. 

With regard to early career development stages. Hall (1971) proposed a model depicting cyclical 
stages such as: early jo'o challenge goals, career commitment, career motivation, and future goals. 
These essentially "preestablishment" to "early establishment'' stage propositions remain, along with 
all adult career development theory, largely untested. No significant empirical evidence exists for • 
this or any life-span formulation of career development theor/ concerning adults. 

What do exist are some descriptive -studies (Regan, Paltridge, and Terkia 1980; Ferrini and 
Parker 1978) and case studies such as those of Blackburn and Hcvighurst (1976). Interestingly, the 
Blackburn and Havighurst study did not corroborate psychological adult development theories. 
After studying career patterns of seventy-four eminent mate social scientists, they found among 
their subjects distinct career events, but not distinct stages. 

The problem remains a perplexing one. As Super and Hall (1978) conclude in their excellent 
review: 

Perhaps the most troubling issue from both a theoretical and practical standpoint 
is, what is development in the work career? Is it occupational success? satisfac- 
tion? growth and development of skills? successful movement through various 
Hfe stages? In many career programs development is defined as occupational 
advancement, which is clear and easy to measure. However, advancement oppor- 
tunities are reduced as organizations experience slow growth, and alternative means 
of satisfying employee's career aspirations may be needed. Ultimately, the defini- 
tion of development may be a value issue to be defined by each organization in 
creating its own career program, (p. 367) 



A Promising Approach: Career Anchors 

One approach to the understanding and facilitation of adult career development is that developed 
by Schein of Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT). In his book. Career Dynamics (1978), 
Schein describes career development in terms of career anchors. A career anchor is an "occupational 
self-concept" that develops within and is developed by a person through successive stages in various 
life roles. 

Schein divides the work career into (1) Early career; (2) Midcareer; and (3) Late career stages. 
Each of these stages has its own issues. These issues represent the individual needs of the worker 
that require attention by organizations in planning career development programs. 
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Schein maintains that the issue of locating and building upon one's career anchor is largely 
the first midcareer issue In iazt, this event marks the onset of the midcareer stage. Basing his 
conclusions on findings from research he conducted at MIT, Schein describes this "occupational 
^^Z^nf self-perceived talents and abilities based on actual success in a 

variety of work ssitings; (2) self-perceived mot/Ves and needs based on opportunities for self-tests 
and diagnosis m real situations and on feedback from others; and (3) se\f.perce:^;ed attitudes and 
value., based on actual encounters between self and the norms and values of the employing organi- 
zation and work setting (Schein 1978). " ^ 

Specifically, there are five career anchors that were identified by Schein: (1) Technical/ 
Functional Competence; (2) Managerial Competence; (3) Security; (4) Autonomy; and (5) Cre- 
ativity. Each of these has several functional characteristics that need not concern us here. But, even 
as they stand, we can see how the concept of career anchors shows promise as a model of career 
uevelopment for working adults. The concept combines both vertical (historical) and horizontal 
(additional roles) aspects; it attends to the impact of both the person and the environment; and 
more importantly, their integration. 

A "horizontal" (to use Tyler's [1978] word) aspect of Schein's approach, for example is 
the attention he gives to the effect of the established phenomenon of the dual-career family The 
degree of yvork and family involvement on the part of each spouse has direct effect upon the work 
or family involvement of the other. 

Unfortunately, the Schein model, along with every other model of adult career development 
and indeed adult development itself, remains largely untested. The project for career planning and 
development programs is twofold. First, these programs need to be coordinated with current 
although untested, theory. Secondly, they need to be designed so as to provide the means to test 
the theoretical formulations upon which they are based. 

Career Development and Planning Programs 

The process of career development and specific programs or interventions to facilitate career 
development have become a major preoccupation of human resource professionals in business and 
industry. Research and evaluation studies are lacking, however. Super and Hall (1978), after an 
exhaustive review, came to the conclusion that the research literature on the effects of career 
programs in work settings was sparse indeed. 

There are occasional studies reported. For example, with regard to the hard-to-employ, or 
CETA-type program, one study by Salipante and Goodman (1976) had found that it was the content 
of training, rather than the availability of training, that was the critical variable. Job-skills training 
was positively related to retention, while attitudinal troining was negatively related. Selection 
criteria are an important component in organizational career programs. One of the authors, for 
example, is familiar with a steel foundry operation that had a terrible retention problem with 
foundry laborers. After some inquiry, the personnel department indicated that they were interviev/- 
ing for and selecting as laborers family men with aspirations for growth and advancement. The 
company, by the way, had promoted only one laborer to supervisor in the previous three years. Why 
use growth attitude as a selection criteria when you are only going to frustrate that attitude in a 
work setting? 

In another study. Miller, Bass, and Mihai (1973) reported that research and development 
employees thought that career planning was useful in enhancing self-development among lower-level 
employees, while self-analysis and action planning were useful in the same regard at managerial levels. 
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Concerning career establishment and success. Hall and Schneider (1973) found the following- 
that the key condition for career success is a challenge in the work itself; that under failure condi- 
tions, the individual's self-image becomes detached from work experiences; and, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, that a person's first assignment appears to have a lasting impact on later career commit- 
ment and success. More recently, Wanous (1980) found that a realistic job preview as a part of 
recruitment and early career entry experiences resulted in lower turnover and fewer thoughts about 
leaving the company. 



Summary 

Regardless of how we conceptualize adulthood, adult career development, and programs designed 
to facilitate career development among adults, two sources of continuity exist. On the one hand, it 
appears certain that adult career development has to be continuous with the total development of 
the whole person. This is true whether we think about adult development as centered on tasks transi- 
tions, or themes. Career planning and development is an application and, at the same time, a source 
of this more wholly conceived and unfolding growth «.f adults. Secondly, the career development of 
any and all adults has to be continuous with the physical, economic, cultural, and social environment 
in which the person's career growth is occurring. Career programs, therefore, in order to be successful, 
need to be consistent with these two continuities. Career programs have to be consistent with who a 
person is, in terms of total life-cycle experiences and involvements, as well as existing and potential 
competencies. Successful programs also must, according to the limited literature available, be consis- 
tent with vjhere a person is contextually. 

Regrettably, the growing body of literature on adult career development theory and practice, 
such as the excellent compilation of articles by Campbell and Shaltry (1978), focuses on the context 
of educational settings and public agencies. Adults are the same people in educational or business 
settings, but it appears that their demonstrable behavior and implied values and needs are subtly, 
but importantly, different in the work place. Research needs to be equally contextual and specific, 
especially regarding felt needs and manifest values. The existing literature (particularly in the area ' 
of theory), even though sparse and untested, can provide guidelines for the development and evalu- 
ation of career development programs in business and industry. 
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CAREER PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES FOR ADULT WORKERS 

h« . f^P'""^'"? ^^.^ st^tf °J the art on the topic of employer-sponsored career development programs 
has been a perplexing task because the related literature is fairly scarce, of a general nature, and 
nn thpV ^^^'^'i^^^d evaluation base. That is not to say that there is a lack of interest in this tooic; 
on the contrary, there currently are a number of related publications being developed and from 'a 
apparent '"''^easing attention given to this topic in the past five years is readily 

Critical to developing an understanding of employer-sponsored career development programs 
t7Z7'11T' '° ? f^^'P^'^« evaluative information about existing programs and practices.' 
To date, only four substantive survey research projects have attempted to compile and analyze such 
data, and unfortunately, results from three of those surveys are questionable because of blatant 
nonsampling research errors and possibly sampling errors as well. 

1Q77? ThtTTc '=°'^P'^^f,d ""der the auspices of the Educational Testing Service (ETS) (Cohen 
ia//j. me exs data were collected using a written survey, interviews, and a review of the literature 
Final information on twenty-four employee career programs was summarized; there was never any 
indication of when survey, interview, or literature data were being reported. In addition, there was 
never any indication that the survey instruments were field-tested or in any way scrutinized for 
validity purposes. Cohen (1977) admits that one serious limitation of the ETS survey was its lack 
of definitive terms. The opening question, "Does your company have a formal career development 
program? Produced a mynad of responses, for example. Cohen remarked that several companies 
that responded No to this initial query went on to list programs for "career counseling" and 
employee development" on other parts of the questionnaire. In other cases, the author noted the 
response to the initial question again was "No," but a literature review indicated that career develop- 
ment programs were, indeed, in operation. 

Another survey, again on the topic of employer-sponsored career development programs was 
conducted using telephone interviews with fifty-six companies in the Chicago Metropolitan Area 
(Morgan, Hall, and Martier 1979). Neither the interview format and questions nor any attempt at 
validating the survey was offered by the researchers. Finally, there was no disclosure of how the 
sample was selected. 

in a research study designed to examine employer-sponsored career planning practices for 
women, Vetter et al. (1977) surveyed 602 employers and 1,197 postsecondary education settings 
The employers were selected from the Fortune 500 list as well as from higher education institutions 
with student populations of more than 15,000. The postsecondary education sample consisted of 
public institutions that were current members of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC). The Evaluation Division of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education conducted an internal and external review and pilot test of the survey instruments the 
results of which were not reported. Results from the survey itself were based upon a usable return 
of 164 surveys for the employer group and 367 for the postsecondary education group. 
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Recently, a research project was completed by the American Management Associations 
(Walker and Gutteridge 1979). The project consisted of a study of employee career planning and 
development using a survey questionnaire. The survey was sent to 1,117 members of the Human 
Resources Division of American Management Associations and 225 companies responded to the 
questionnaire. Walker and Gutteridge indicated that companies were asked to report on career 
planning and development practices of salaried personnel, but neither a sample of the question- 
naire used nor any indication of attempts to field test or analyze the instrument were included in 
the authors' document. 

It is necessary to validate instruments in survey research (Babbie 1973), but it is important 
to point out that on this topic, in particular, it is critical to validate any written or verbal instrument 
because nf the diverse use of terms that permeate both the Mterature and the practices in the field 
What IS career planning? What is career development? The indiscriminate use of terms on instruments 
leads to the gathering of indiscriminate responses. 

Despite the limitations of the surveys cited, it is heartening to have some data available for 
analysis on this topic. Furthermore, it should be pointed out that of the previously mentioned 
surveys, only one provides specific, descriptive case studies of individual companies (Cohen 1977) 
Three surveys (Morgan, Hall, and Martier 1979; Vetter et al. 1977; and Walker and Gutteridge 1979) 
provide summative data regarding the state of the art on this topic. 

Using information from these surveys as a basis, the following section of this paper will 
examine these subjects: 

• The general state of the art on the topic of employer-sponsored career development 
programs 

• The evolution of these programs, from a cultura' and organizational perspective 

• The responsibility, in employer settings, for the implementation of such programs 
and practices 

• A summary of specific career practices and programs consistently mentioned in 
the literature 

• Future forecasting on this topic 



The State of the Art 

Given the paucity of research and descriptive data available on the topic of employer-sponsored 
career development, the following state of the art is tentatively offered, much of it gleaned from a 
review of the literature of organizational psv '^'>logy, management, training and development, and 
personnel. 

• The career development of most individuals in work settings is informal and unsystematic, 
but most organizations are involved in some form of career development activity. 

• To a great extent, research has not preceded the development of career programs and 
practices for work settings. 

• To a great extent, top management in companies feels positive about supporting career 
development programs and activities for their employees and rationales for such 
support reveal that it is essentially tied to management needs. Career planning as a 
corporate interest is receiving increased attention. 
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• Despite widespread support cf management for employee career development, there is 
little agreement as to how to operationalize such programs. 

• Assisting employees with career concerns and planning is not a novel idea. Career 
development pioneering efforts by such companies as Western Electric and General 
Electric date back to the twenties. From a historical perspective, however career 
development has been linked to or is the equivalent of management development The 
career development of subprofessional workers, historically, was not considered career 
development at all; it was considered job training. 

• Much of what is reported in the literature is of a conceptual nature; there is considerable 
reporting of what should be happening, rather than descriptions of what is happening 
For example: 

The firm entering into career planning programs for the first time must 
have in place personnel support activities that assist employees to 
analyze "pull" characteristics of their career plans. For example, the 
firm should have a human resources planning data base (short and 
longer term); high-grade career information related to actual require- 
ments of jobs; career pathing and job-family data (what leads to what); 
and open-posting. Without these "pulls" or demand inputs, employees 
Tiay prepare the most insightful career plans, but they may be at 
variance with the goals and intentions of the organization (Leach 1981 
p. 287). 

A major task of the career development practitioner in initiating a 
comprehensive process is to conceptualize the career development 
program as a logical, step-by-step framework and to determine how 
human resource development efforts can be supported by and be 
supportive of each step. A complete career development process is a 
cycle that moves sequentially through these six stages: Preparation . . . 
Profiling . . . Targeting . . . Strategizing, Execution . • . Integration (Kave 
1981, pp. 36-37). 

• From a systems perspective, career development programs for employees will affect and 
be affected by other human resource development practices in a given organization; 
therefore, regardless of whether career development is a separate program, a series of 
related programs or an overarching, unifying force in an organization, its impact will 
be felt in related areas such as succession planning, performance appraisal, personnel, 
training and development, and so forth. In effect, even if career development efforts are 
neatly compartmentalized as separate programs, these efforts will have an impact on 
the organization as a whole. Because there is a iack of research with which to substan- 
tiate the effects of such programs, the literature is mostly speculative* 

Although career development of employees is not a new concept and even though it often 
subsumes or is a relabeling of practices that have been in existence for some time, there is evidence 
that there are a growing number of new programs and practices that have been developed and 
inriplemented (Morgan, Hall, and Martier 1979; Vetter et al. 1977; Walker and Gutteridge 1979). 
With regard to why these programs and activities are receiving so much attention, a number of 
explanations are offered. 
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Evolution of Career Programs: A Cultural Perspective 

In any local bookstore, shelves are stocked with career-oriented, self-help books. A growing 
interest in the career development of individuals within their work settings may be indicative of the 
overall, increasing interest of our society in career development. Hall, Hall, and Hinton (1978) and 
Leider (1973) cite several societally based reasons for the increased interest in this topic. Summarized, 
they are as follows: 

1. A resurgence of traditional values such as marriage, family, and careers in our society. 

2. A growing awareness on the part of workers that career is a key factor affecting overall 
quality of life. 

3. Because mobility is no longer frowned upon by most large organizations, people can 
opt to accept or reject transfers and promotions; an acceptance of alternatives has led 
to an increased feeling of pej^jonal freedom and mobility in our society. 

4. Education and employment are two viable vehicles for social equality, and women 
and minorities are more interested in careers than they have been in the past. 

5. Because the average education of the American worker has risen, workers are 
developing increased aspirations. 

6. Finally, in the past, the economic climate was one of rapid growth, ?nd individuals 
typically did not phn careers because so many opportunities were available. Since 
there were relatively few qualified individuals to fill available positions, options for 
next jobs and promotions were always available to those desiring to move up. In 
today's slowed economy and with development opportunities more limited, some 
people are viewing career planning as a necessity if career fulfillment is to be achieved. 

Another reason for growing interest in ca'-eer development may be related to the fact that the 
social ethics of individuality and personal satisfaction, as an end in themselves, are more accepted 
nowadays. Work is viewed increasingly as more than a source of income. There is a growing trend 
among younger workers away from postponement of self-gratification and ioward a psychology of 
entitlement. There are, for example, increasing cases of fast-track managrjrial candidates deciding 
to get off the career track to the top, which does not necessarily always mean leaving the company. 
Thomas H. Schumann, director of Selection and Placement for Mead Corporation in Dayton, Ohio 
says. "Managers are weighing personal considerations much more heavily than they did years ago" 
(McClenahen 1979, p. 96). 

Walter Storey, manager of the Career Planning and Organization Development operation at 
General Electric Company's management center in Croton-on-Hudson, New York says, 

"In 1968, when I came here, very rarely would you hear anyone in a middle- 
management-development course express any reservations about moving up. 
Now, you can hear that among 25% to 35% of the managers, and they're 
discussing it very openly-sometimes in the presence of fairly high-level people . . . 
But it's primarily society. In the last ten years our society has witnessed-perhaps 
for the first time~the potential for values to change several times within a life- 
time. They could change every five years." (McClenahen 1979, p. 96) 

Finally, the individual and the organization have a mutual interest in the det/elopment of 
personnel within the organization, and career development programs can serve the coexisting needs 
of both individuals and the organizations in which their careers are pursued. In the most traditional 
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view, an organization wants people operating, from a profit perspective, at an optimum level; in 
addition, optimally functioning people tend to accrue the obvious symbols of success: income 
status or position, and the feeling of contribution to self, organization, and society. 

Evolution of Career Programs: 
An Organizational Perspective 

/^ide from societally induced rationales for the increase in such programs, why would comoanies 
support career development activities for their employees? Specifically, six factors are referreZ 
repeatedly as contributing to the development of career programs and practices. They are: 

• Pressures of affirmative action and equal employment opportunity (EEO) legislation 

• The need for forecasting and identifying personnel needs in organizations 

• Strong interest in such programs on the part of employees 

• An interest in reducing attrition 

• An interest in increasing worker productivity 

• An aid in employee evaluation or appraisal programs 

A brief understanding of each of these six areas highlights the diverse motivation for support 
of current and future programs, as well as the potential impact on content development for such 
proQrsms. 

Affirmative Action and EEO Pressures 

Francine Hall (1977) points out that personnel departments need career development programs 
to reduce EEO and affirmative action compliance barriers. Women often reduce their own mobility 
in a company, for example, by imposing self-chose . bairiers on themselves and career development 
programs can assist women to examine self-induced and other bairiers to their growth. In response to 
tEO and affimiative action pressures, some companies are developing specific career programs with 
exphcit career paths, job requirements, and mechanisms for linking candidates with jobs (Walker 

New York Telephone, for example, has developed "Ultimate Goals Opportunities" (UGO) a 
program aimed at encouraging women employees interested in advancement to consider technical 
job areas since these typically are overlooked by women. Today, one can find women repairers 
truck drivers, mechanics, managers, and installers at New York Telephone (St. John 1 979). ' 

Legislating equality, of course, is no easy task, and many authors point out that EEO and 
affirmative action pressures will not solve the inequities and sexual and racial segregation that exi»t 
in the work place today (Bennett 1980; Cannon 1980; Hooyman and Kaplan 1976; Lepoer 1976-' 
Paddison 1979; Rankin 1978; Wells 1973). hh^ 'f/o. 

Women not only have problems escaping from the "pink ghetto" or lower, subprofessional 
jobs, but those who do make it to mid-management also have a great deal of trouble rising in the 
ranks, and rarely does a woman make it to the chief executive position (Dibben 1979; Paddison 
1979; Rankin 1978). 
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1 here- IS increaiing evidence that women need more formal career and educational programs 
geared specifically to meet their work place needs (Vener et al. 1977). In addition to formalized 
programs women need sponsorship, often taking the form of several mentors during their lifetime 
(Edson 1980; Halcomb 1980; Kahnweiler and Johnson 1980; McCloy 1976; Shapiro, Haseltine, and 
nowG 1 9/o/, 

Interestingly, although many sources are supportive of career development programs for women 
in the work place (Anundsen 1979; Bolton and Humphreys 1977; Reiner et al. 19/5; Higginsor and 
Quick 1975; "Is Career Development the Answer?" 1981; Kay 1975; Norgaard 1980- Pilla 1977- 
Rader 1979; Walker 1977; Walker and Gutteridge 1979), a national study of this topic concluded 
that, Although the data indicate that a variety of career planning activities are provided for employed 
persons by employers . . . activities specifically designed to respond to the concems of working women 
are not widely offered" (Vetter et al. 1977, p. vi). 



Forecasting Personnel Needs and Developing Talent 

Career development programs also can serve as an aid in forecasting personnel needs within an 
organization (Hill 1976; Mardon and Hopkins 1969; Palmer 19 2). Morgan, Hall, and Martier (1979) 
maintain that most formal career development programs have been initiated by top management as 
an effort to ensure the company of a future supply of talented personnel. Others agree and maintain 
that the continuing shortage of competent talent is a driving force behind the development of career 
programs in work settings and various forms of succession planning are used by most firms today 
(LaBelle, Shaw, and Hellenack 1980; "Career Planning at McGraw-Hill" n.d.; Walker 1976- Walker 
and Gutteridge 1979; Zepke 1979). 

As one author states, "Retention of employees, not recruitment and selection, is where the 
emphasis is being placed. And this means greater attention to long range career development, 
individual counseling, work structure, and other nonpay aspects of employment" (Walker 1976, p. 
55). Zepke (1979), in "Molding Tomorrow's Executives," points out that one reason management 
development recently has received such a surge of attention is because of the "serious shortage of 
management talent, particularly in middle management-30 to 44 age group from which middle 
managers are recruited-will not grow in proportion to the rest of the population. During next 
10 years as many as 60% of today's executives will be replaced" (p. 22). Hall anH Lerner* j80) 
concur and state, "With all the children of the postwar baby boom becoming firmly ensconced in 
middle age and with organizational funding resources becoming increasingly scarce, the need to 
effectively develop and utilize the talents of employees is urgent" (pp. 433434). As a result of 
such an impetus, for example, Marriott Corporation has initiated an eight program "rescue" opera- 
tion for the purpose of retaining and developing young talent in the company; one of the eight 
programs is entitled "Career Progression" (Hostage 1975). 

Career development programs also can aid recruitment efforts by organizations (Mardon and 
Hopkins 1969). First, satisfied employees tend to attract others to a company, for as Peter Drucker 
states in The Practice of Management, "The power of a company to attract good people is directly 
proportionate to its reputation as a developer of successful people for itself as well as other com- 
panies" (Winterscheid 1980). Secondly, career development programs can aid in recruitment as an 
enticement to prospective employees via the leverage, 'We have planned approaches for helping 
you to advance systematically in our company.' B.F. Goodrich is an example of a company which, 
in the early seventies, made a commitment to linking MBA recruitment efforts to fast-track career 
development programs. Such individuals were recruited via Goodrich's "Financial Career Develop- 
ment Program" (Woolredge 1979). 
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Employee Interest 



There appears to be a growing awareness on the part of workers that their quality of life is 
significantly affected by their job or career and that a desire for upward mobility must be accom- 
panied by planning, goal setting, and initiating actions. Leider (1973) suggests that with raoidlv 
changing work environments and increasing job mobility, career planning is an individual responsi- 
bility and results in considerable payoffs for a person: an opportunity for more meaningful and 
satisfying work; an opportunity to develop an increased loyalty to a professional field of specializa- 
u=n' r, rif^'^M o^^?"^""'*'^' involvement in decision making regarding one's future. Morgan 
Hall and Mart.er (1979) point out, "Employee attitudes are strongly affected by career proce^S 

ment and SSfSr' "''"'^ ^° '"^^^^^^^ employee commitment, involv^ 

Employee interest seems to be of a twofold nature. On the one hand, employees want career 
development programs because they wish to plan for specific grov/th opportunities in their careers 
IManson iy//); on the other hand, many employees desire such programs because they are confused 
and uncertain and use such programs as a means or clarifying work values. For these individuals 
what Yaeger and Leider (1975) maintain makes sense, "meaning is the focus rather than hierarchical 
pursi;its perse. The current search is for relevance, impact, meaning, change, etc. as opposed to 
pursuing money, position, and power as ends in themselves and indices of success" (p. 31 ). 

In addition, a freeing force for such "meaning-oriented" employees might be the fact that the 
majority of married people now have the protection of a second paycheck. Because of this security 
and other aspects related tc dual-career families, some individuals are seeking a better balance 
between work and home, rather than the traditional pursuit of status, position, and income (Bird 
1980). For some workers who have realized that they are seeking alternatives to traditional indices 
ot success, lateral job enrichment opportunities are important, and, in some instances, workers are 
beginning to expect such job enrichment ("Is Career Development the Answer?" 1981 ). Essentially 
then, this work values issue has a quality of life focus. 

Increasing Worker Productivity 

Morgan, Hall, and Martier (1979), in their telephone survey of fifty-six companies, report that 
many firms teel that career development programs will increase individual and organizational 
efficiency and that many firms encourage career programs in the hopes of improving performance 
and profitability. 

In a study conducted with engineers at IBM in San Jose, California (Miller 1977), the major 
conclusion was that "improvement in engineering productivity and improvement in the quality of 
working life for engineers are positively correlated" (p. 61 ). According to Miller, one answer might 
be to create a work environment that is supportive and flexible and allows individuals to assess 
regularly the match of their individual goals versus the organizational goals. 

Reducing Attrition 

Frank Felberbaum ("Is Career Development che Answer?" 1981) indicated that in a typical 
savings and loan bank, the cost range of bringing in a new employee is $12,000 to $14 000 and that 
reducing turnover via career development program interventions would be an asset to any organiza- 
tion. Although there has been no research to support the notion that employer-sponsored career 
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development programs may reduce turnover or even absenteeism, there is speculation that such 
programs might do so (Mardon and Hopkins 1969; Morgan, Hall, and Martier 1979; Van Dam 1977). 



As an Aid to Employee Evaluation or Appraisal 

As Knowdell (1980) has pointed out, "Supervisors who have long been responsible for assessing 
ana evaluating the performance of employees are currently moving in the direction of motivating 
and developing their subordinates. In many organizations the 'performance appraisal' is coming to 
be viewed as a career development tool. The 1970's saw the emergence of dozens of supervisor's 
handbooks and training seminars focused dir-ctly on advising and counseling the employee" (p. 1). 

It seems logical that if a supervisor or manager is aware of an individual's career plans, evaluation 
might be geared ^o the individual's own goals and standards rather than to those imposed by the 
supervisor. Apparently, a discussion of career plans in conjunction with the employee appraisal is 
not now uncommon. At Nystrom Corporation, for example, a career development fact sheet is used 
in conjunction with performance evaluation. Some companies, however, prefer to keep the two 
activities separate and distinct processes. Heublein, Inc., for example, involves supervisors and sub- 
ordinates in both processes, but career development and performance appra=-^l are separate processes 
with different forms and meetings involved (Cohen 1977). 



Summary 

From an organizational perspective, six rationales for support of career development programs 
have been presented. It certainly would seem that the motivating forces behind any organization's 
initiation and development of career programs would affect such critical factors as staffing and 
position on organizational charts, budget, program content focus, and evaluation focus to natne a 
few. ' 



Walker anri Gutteridge (1979), in the previously cited AMA Survey, analyzed why companies 
were offering career planning programs. The five factors cited as having the most influence on the 
development of career planning programs are: desire to develop and promote employees from within 
(87.8 percent); shortage of promotable talent (63.1 percent); desire to aid career planning (56 per- 
cent); desire to improve worker productivity (39.2 percent); and affirmative action program commit- 
ments (37.5 percftnt). Interestingly, the companies in this survey (N=225) indicated that systematic 
research by personnel staff and survey findings were not major reasons for the development of career 
programs. Of the top five reasons cited, only one-desire to aid career planning-really is individual- 
oriented; the other four reasons totally relate to organizational and managerial needs. 

As a part of the same survey. Walker and Gutteridge found the following: 

1. Ninety-one percent of the responding companies believed that career planning 
enhances job performance. 

2. Ninety-two percent of the responding companies believed that career planning 
equips employees to use personnel systems more effectively. 

3. Ninety-seven percent believed that career planning improves the utilization of 
employee talents. 

4. Ninety-four percent believed that career planning would not disrupt the 
organization. 
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Although both employers and employees apparently have quite positive attitudes toward the 
development of career programs in work settings, some employer, feel that s^Zr^^^TZ 

^P'^^'^^''- Walker (1978). for example, in "Does Career Planning Rock 
the Boat? maintains that if career planning programs result in raised employee expectations this 
could in turn, create personal anxiety for the individual and place an additional Sn on ^he suoer 
visor level He further points out that this personal anxiety and supervisory b"ln ' ould lead to^ 
disappointment and reduced commitment, organizational disruption. diminishS perform nc^^ 

ZT'' l^"'" ^'^^^^""^ ^° P°^'b'« effects of car^r p^ms but none 

have been documented through research and evaluation efforts. prodrams. out none 



Responsibility for Career Programs 

Dractfce^^orZnhonr ^^'^'I'^f'' P" ^^e topic of responsibility for career programs and 
practices. In one telephone survey to fifty-six companies (Morgan. Hali. and Martier 1979) the 
researchers found that one-third of the companies budgeted caree developmSit activities as a 
personnel ,tem. one-third budgeted the activities as a part of an individual departmen ' operatinq 

Sh °f "^^^ development activities wiTared by th ' 

individual department and the personnel department. In this same study the researchers concluded: 

When asked about the responsibility for career development in general, the results 
suggest shared responsibility between the personnel department and the manager 
In most of these cases, the importance of the individual manager assuming 
responsibility for the development of subordinates was stressed while the role 
of the personnel department was tc facilitate this managerial practice. It is inter- 
esting to note that in only a few cases was the individual's responsibility 
mentioned. This lack of recognition of the individual's role in his career devel- 
opment raises an interesting question about selection, (n more than 80 percent 
of the cases, we found that participants in the career programs were nominated 
by the manager, the personnel department, or by someone in top management 
Self-nomination was encouraged in only a few cases, (p. 20) 

roc Jn/'^'^^tl Gutteridge 1 979). it was reported that 62.4 percent of the 

respondent {N=225) indicated that career planning is primarily the responsibility of the personnel 
staff. Nearly 23 percent indicated that it was the responsibility of line managers and supervisors- 
1M percent indicated that the responsibility for such programs had not been determined as yet; 
and 3.3 percent of the respondents reported that a separate staff unit had been created and assigned 
responsibility for this function. 

In a third survey of twenty-seven corporations (Cohen 1977). the researcher concluded that: 
Many of the corporations placed responsibility for career development of 
employees upon the manager. It was considered the supervisor's responsibility 
to provide the job experience, the challenge and the counseling necessary 
for an employee's career growth. It was believed, in these companies, that 
career development worked from the top down and that if managers were 
aware of their needs and had their career goals defined, they could help 
their subordinates. Training given to managers for this important responsi- 
bility varied greatly, (p. 16) 

Of the three surveys cited, only one correlates perceived effectiveness of career programs with 
delegated responsibility. Walker and Gutteridge ( 1 979) report: 
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While most companies express the general belief that career planning is a 
management process merely assisted by personnel staff actions, our survey 
results indicate that staff support is essential. The companies that rated their 
programs very effective are those that have made administration of career 
planning a full-time responsibility of the personnel/human resource staff. 
When responsibility is left solely to supervisors or to staff on a part-time 
basis, the rated effectiveness is not as high. By far the greatest factor 
associated with effective career planning is its integration with existing 
personnel systems. When such systems as performance appraisal, training 
and development programs, rotational programs, information systems and 
skills inventories, and management succession planning are in place and 
linked to career planning practices, the overall effectiveness is considered 
high. (p. 4) 

In practice, then, supen/isors often carry the major responsibility for providing assistance to 
individuals with career development needs; how/ever, scant attention seems to be given to assisting 
managers with this function and, indeed. Walker and Gutteridge's (1979) findings suggest that sole 
reliance on supen/isors to fulfill this role may result in less effective programs. 



Career Practices and Programs 

An initial assessment of current practices and programs in this field produced a potpourri of 
results. Some conclusions that can be drawn are as follows: 

1. This field lacks an accepted, commonly held body of nomenclature. Terms that are 
rarely defined and used in quite disparate fashion are the following: 

• Career 

• Career Development 

• Career Counseling 

• Career Planning 

• Career Guidance 

• Career Management 

• Career Exploration 

• Career Ladders 

• Career Path ing 

• Management Development 

• Vocational Counseling 

2. Besides the indiscriminate use of terminology, what is reported in one setting as a 
career program is reported in another as an intervention, practice, or method. As 
mentioned previously, to some extent the scope of employer-sponsored career 
programs or interventions are dependent upon how and where those sen/ices are 
organized within the company. Career development, therefore, may be an extensive 
program in one company with concomitant methodologies such as self-assessment, 
exploration of job information and pathing, and development of a career profile. 

In another company, career development is a singular methodology; it is when a 
supen/isor meets with a subordinate once a year to review that person's performance 
and plans for the future. 

3. While a number of authors feel that effective career programs must be linked to other, 
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ongoing personnel or human resource development programs (Cohen 1977- "Is Career 

?^^^non\^''' Answer?" 1981; Kaye 1981; Walker and Gutteridge 1979; Winter- 
schied 1980; Yeager and Leider 1975), other authors maintain that career practices 
have evolved to meet specific needs in an organization and that these practices need 
not become full blown formal career programs (Morgan, Hall, and Martier 1979- 
Leibowitz and Schlossberg 1979). 

c^nnp^ f ^^^^^ three points made, the following figure is offered as an attempt to summarize the 

that' ef eStThe nature K h ""'^ ^7"^^^ ""'^ 9^°"^^^ '"^^^ general headings 

that reflect the nature of the reported practices and programs. The six headings are: Individual Career 

Planning and Counseling; Assessment; Career Information Services; Organizational C reer Pirnnina 
Training and Development; and Special Populations Programs and Practices. In mosrorganSrons ^ 

o^rnLl'Z H IT" ^ ^J""'"''- ^'^^"^P'^' ^'"^^ '^""^P^"'^^ assessmen as a means 

of collecting data for personnel and succession planning. Within different organizations, therefore 
there also are different systems of interplay between the areas listed. tnererore, 

The purpose of the figure, however, is to provide a basis for examining the diverse programs 
and practices reported in the literature. The remainder of this paper will, therefore, highlight eTch of 
the SIX areas listed with illustrative examples. No attempt has been made to represent systematicallv 
different industries or groups in this section, with one exception. To avoid repetWon the oSz 
r'nicn'!.?'i'r^''''?c? 'PP'"^''^ (Anheuser-Busch; Bache Halsey Stuart nd Shields, 
Th^S^ w G?ddard Space Flight Center; Lawrence Livermore National 

in this • ' '^"'y^'"''""^ '"^'^"^^ State University) will not be used as illustrations 



Individual Career Planning and Counseling 

In the literature there is no consensus about the definition or meaning of career planning or 
nr^rtL^T"" ^Pj^''^ ^'^^ ^^"^^ "^^d interchangeably and in relation to programs and 
practices de«:ribing both formal and informal counseling of employees. The counseling, whether 
formal or informal, may be conducted by personnel staff, managers, peers, and/or specialized 
counselors. Another type of individual career planning and counseling service is do'vnward or 
transfer counseling, which is an attempt to help individuals who are making a lateral or downward 
job move within the organization. Outplacement counseling (also called outreach placement termi- 
nation counseling, and career continuation), is another career counselinq activity; although it once 
was relatively rare It has now become a routine activity for over 75 per^ont of the Fortune 500 
corporations (Buchanan 1980). In essence, outplacement counseling is offered to an organization's 
key employees when they are terminated; and the cost, length of time, and services delivered vary. 
Finally, organizations may assist individuals with self-career planning by providing them with self- 
help workbooks and assessment guides such as interest inventories. Examples of individual career 
planning and counseling practices reported in the field are described below. 

John Hancock Insurance Company. At the John Hancock Insurance Company, career counsel- 
ing IS accomplished through two sources, staff career counselors and department managers. Career 
counseling is a relatively new program at John Hancock, and employees must request it. The program 
helps employees assess their needs and interests through testing inventories and goal setting (Cohen 

M n !" ^^ribing career counseling, McGraw-Hill's literature ("Career Planning at 

McGraw-Hill n.d.) instructs employees to go first to their supervisor for assistance. If, however. 
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FIGURE 1 



EMPLOYER-ASSISTED CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS AND PRACTICES 

individual CarMr Planning and Countaling 

Career Counseling by Personnel Staff 

Informal: Career and Educational Information and Advising 
Formal: Matching People with Job Service 
Career Counseling by Managers/Supervisors 

Informal: Day-to-Oay; Mentors 
Formal: Career Development Reviews/Appraisal; Performance Reviews 
Career Counseling by Peers 
Career Counseling by Specialized Staff Counselor 
Referral to External Career Counselor 
Downward, Transfer, or 'Dual Ladder" Counseling 
Outplacement Counseling (Outreach Placement) 
individual Career Planning by Self 

Assessment 

Battery Testing for Aptitude, Intelligence, Personality, Situational Factors 
Individual Career and Self Analysis 
Performance Appraisal Processes 
Interest Inventory Testing 

Career Information Services 

Job Posting 

Communication of EEO and Affirmative Action Programs and Policies 
Communication on Career Paths or Ladders 

Communication of Educational Assistance; Continuing Education Options 
Communication on Training and Development Options 
Career Information (Resource) Center Programs 

Organizational Carear Planning 

Personnel Succession Planning 

FastTrack Management Planning 

Personnel Profile Planning 

Internal Recruitment and Development Planning 

Training and Development 

Training of Supervisors/Managers in Career Counseling 
Life and Career Planning Workshops 
Job Performance and Development 
Technical Skills Training 

Sponsorship of Outside Training Options for Employees 
Managers' On-the-job Training of Subordinates 

Special Populations Programs and Practices 

Minorities 

Women: Subprofessional/Reentry/Managerial 
Preretirees 
Midcareer Trainees 
Management Trainees 



Outplacement of Terminated Employees 
Subprofessionats 
Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 
Dual Career Families 
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employees' career plans go beyond the immediate department, they can write or call the oersonnel 

cai^rpath^rSn"?^"' 'T '"''n'^" "'^^ - "'^htstown, NJ. This unit can^^^^^^^^^^ 
"r™ D '"format on to employees. One mteresting intervention at McGraw-Hill is entitled 

!! ' ^''^^ '"'"^^''''^ employees with career exploration 

' ^r'^^'^P'^' «"^P'°y«e is interested in investigating a particular position or 
S^nf • career opportunities coordinators will arrange for that employee to interview 

someone m the area so that the employee personally can gather data about the job. 

Heublein, Inc. Heublein, Inc.'s Career Development Planning Program relies heavily upon the 

fZSlT'"'''"-^' """St ^b'"^'^' invests are asses d by th ir 

immediate supervisor and by a management representative from the Division of Human Resources 
Through conversations with the supervisor, a personal career program is developed for the employees 
The Development Rev^w Process is used to assess these personal career programs. Inte estinTv the 
section of this form labeled "Action" attempts to relate individual aspirations and deve opment'a 
needs to Heublein's personnel (human resource) needs (Cohen 1977). "pmemai 

Hon.Sl'i'ntT: ' "^'^^ ^^'^^ employees, has a centralized personnel relations 

department that offers; a number of career development and planning related services for employees 
depending upon the ernployee level within the organization. Professional employees, for example 
have access to Citicorp's Official Placement and Transfer Service (OPT). OPT's function is to m t^h 
job-seeking people with openings in the organization. In essence, it handles intergroup transfers To 
mn.rnt'r°" ^^l^P'ov^" ."^"^t have had B Satisfactory performance appraisal within the past 

^^nr'nv.! rv . ''^ "'""^ ^^'^ '''' must have their supervisor's 

approval. Citicorp has a separate career development program for nondfficial or nonprofessional 
staff menribers who have college degrees and wish to be promoted. Career planning workshops help 
such employees with selt-awareness and skills assessment. Nonprofessional employees who do not 
have a col ege degree can participate in the Nonprofessional Opportunity and Transfer System 
Citicorp also provides counseling services to professional staff and nonprofessional employees with 
college degrees. These structured counseling services are on three topics: self-assessment how to 
market oneself, and how to search for a new job. Counseling typically averages fifteen hours in 
one- or two-hour sessions, individually or in small groups. Counseling services for nonprofessional 
staff employees without college degrees currently are being considered (Cohen 1977). 

Norton Company. The Norton Company in Worcester, Massachusetts has a peer counseling 
program that focuses on having a coworker function as a counselor to fellow employees Peer 
counselors receive special training, function in the counseling role for one year, and then return 
to their regular jobs, although the one-year peer counseling assignment is thought to be a training 
opportunity for those aspiring to be supervisors (Cohen 1977). 



Assessment 



Organizational assessment programs have existed for some time and such programs initially 
were linked to personnel (human resource) planning and succession planning. Although some think 
that the success of career development programs in work settings is linked to formal testing methodol- 
ogies (Palmer 1972), others do not concur. Bowen and Hall (1977) point out that, "since most 
assessment centers provide for giving feedback to candidates (if they want it) at the end of the 
assessment, it would appear that the assessment center would facilitate career planning. ... We 
suspect, however, that the assessment center, as frequently used, can be a poor medium for career 
planning" (p. 29). Bowen and Hall (1977) offer an analysis of the assessment center as an interven- 
tion for career development of employees (see figure 2). 
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FIGURE 2 



ASSESSMENT CENTER AS A 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT INTERVENTION 



Assessment Center: usually 
conducted by or sponsored 
by employer. Employee is 
tested by a number of 
pencil and paper tests and 
Is presented with situation- 
al tests and interviews 
where performance is 
observed and evaluated. 
Evaluators are often other 
managers trained in the 
technique. Psychologists 
design Center and inter- 
pret test results. 



a. Substantial amounts of 
data can be developed 
quickly. 

b. Multiple judges on panel 
and results of several 
tests provide variety of 
perspectives for candi- 
date. 

c. Moderate cost— usually 
borne by employer. 

d. Some evidence for more 
valid predictions than 
available through 
Counselor-Client 
Approach. 



a. High threat situation: a. 

1. Employee likely to 
feel "on the spot" 
and anxious about 
results— not an 
optimal situation 
for feedback. 

2. Center serves inter- 
ests of employer 
first, which may be 
compatible with 
interests of 
employee. 

b. Primary emphasis is b. 
not on setting of 
personal goals. 

c. Data generated pri* 
marily applicable to 
career with employ- 
ing organization, 
only. 



Likely to be minimized 
to the extent that 
employee: 

-cannot really choose 
not to attend. 

-is not involved In 
design of activities. 

-is threatened by 
long-term career 
implications of evalu- 
ation. 

-receives minimal or 
threatening feedback. 

No explicit provision 
for goal-setting. 

No support group for 
planning or dealing 
with career crises. 



Interpersonal feedback 
frequently not a prime 
or major objective. 

Does not provide infor- 
mation on other job 
possibilities, especially 
outside of employing 
organization. 



SOURCE: (Bowen and Hal! 1977, p. 23-35). 

Copyright 1977 by the Regents of the University of California. Reprinted from the California Management 
Review 20 (2) 23-25 by permission of the Regents. 
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In general, tho use of formal assessment techniques is not expanding. A McGraw-Hill speaker 
said. There used to be many different forms In use. Now. minimum corporate assessment require- 
Too!? ^^y® ^f^" established for all McGraw-Hill units" ("Is Career Development the Answer?" 
1981). Also, in a recent AMA Survey (Walker and Gutteridge 1979). only 35.1 percent of the 
respondents indicated that they engaged in psychological testing and assessment, and 19 percent 
of those surveyed indicated that they had discontinued the use of psychological testing and assess- 
ment. Another reason for the seeming decline in the use of traditional assessment techniques relates 
to the fact that new assessment procedures need to be developed so as to ensure the objective 
evaluation of special populations such as women and minorities (Bray 1971; O'Leaiy 1974). 

Although the use of formal psychological battsries of tests may not be expanding, the use of 
other forms of assessment is increasing. For example, more and more companies are adopting some 
form of performance appraisal for evaluating and developing employees. In addition, and specifi- 
cally related to career development, many companies are providing employees with self-assessment 
and career assessment materials for use individually and in workshop settings. Finally a number 
companies have made interest inventory tests available to employees. 

The following are examples of what some companies report regarding the use of assessment 
with employees. 

Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. Hoffman-LaRochp. Inc. in Nutley. New Jersey has a Career Guidance 
Information Service (CGIS) center that provides employees with appraisal opportunities (vocational 
interest inventory testing), and career information. The Job Information Network is a part of CGIS 
and. following self-appraisal activities, the network assists individuals with career exploration ("Are' 
You Playing Games With Your Career?" n.d.). 

E'! Lilly Pharmaceutical Corporation. Eli Lilly Pharmaceutical Corporation has a Systematic 
Career Development Program that is available to all sales personnel. Individuals in sales may receive 
a test battery during the first six months of employment, which is a training period; subsequently 
results of the tests are discussed with individuals and plans for growth and performance are developed. 
The plans are followed up at eleven to thirteen and twenty-four month intervals using a report 
developed jointly by the employee and the supervisor (Cohen 1977). 

Fluor Mining and Metals. A career planning program developed by Gary Bridges of Fluor 
Mining and Metals. Redwood City. California uses two assessment instruments, the Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory and the Temperament and Values Inventory. Although helping individuals to 
generate self awareness through testing is one element in this program, the Fluor Mining and Metals 
program also includes interviews with supervisors and development of an individual Fluor career 
plan, entitled the Fluor Career Interest and Self Development Plan. When completed, an individual's 
plan IS reviewed by three levels of supervision. Plans are confidential information and are utilized 
only when a vacancy exists for which the individual has expressed an interest. Under these circum- 
stances the Career Interest and Self- Development Plan is routed to the appropriate person responsible 
for hiring or reassignment ("Program Summary. Fluor Mining and Metals. Inc.. Career Planning 
Program" n.d.). 

IBM. IBM uses an AT&T Assessment Center Model. Individuals are given paper and pencil 
tests and situational exercises and are observed and evaluated by trained line managers regarding 
their capacity for growth in management. The assessment techniques are considered to be part of 
IBM's overall career development program. Line managers' identification of candidates is necessary 
for entry into the assessment procedure. IBM also has a Test Identified Potential (TIP) program, the 
focus of which is to battery-test individuals during the initial basic training period of 6 .ployment 
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and to subsequently use the data to track and follow up on individuals who, as a result of testing 
show talent and potential (Palmer 1972). 



Career Information Services 

Critical to any career development effort with employees is access to specific and up-to-date 
career infonmation. Typically, in work structures, such career information services involve job posting 
systems; communication of EEO and affirmative action policies and programs; development and 
communication of career paths or ladders in the organization; communication about continuing 
education and educational assistance programs; communication about training and development 
opportunities within and outside the organization. In addition, some organizations have developed 
Career Information (or Resource) Centers, which house many of th<5 previously mentioned services 
and are staffed with personnel knowledgeable about such services. 

Each division of Xerox Corporation, for example, has a Career Information Center. Although 
materials at each center may vary, all include videotapes developed for transmission of organizational 
information and information about job categories. Career information, college brochures, training 
catalogues, and job postings also are housed in the centers (Cohen 1977). 

Many companies appear to have internal job posting systems (Walker and Gutter idge 1979). 
McGraw-Hill has a "Career Opportunities Program" that is a process of weekly posting of job 
openings, levels 6 through 22, on bulletin boards throughout the company. Openings for office 
positions are posted in locations where they occur, whereas management openings are listed in all 
United States locations. Each listing includes skills, experience, and education needed and the hiring 
salary range. On each posting, a McGraw-Hill career opportunities coordinator or specialist's name 
is listed as a contact person; inquiries to that person are kept confidential and if individuals have 
been in their current job for at least ten months, a supervisor's approval is not needed to apply for 
a transfer or promotion ("Career Planning at McGraw-Hill" n.d.). 

Companies are compiling data about job functions within the company and using such infor- 
mation to assist employees in their career development Considerable emphasis is being placed upon 
compiling thorough analyses of actual job behavior and related qualification require .lents so as to 
formulate career paths and progression possibilities in an explicit way. This information is often 
grouped into family clusters so that paths among families may be developed and so that incremental 
skill and knowledge requirements are apparent. 

At Manufacturer's Hanover Trust, for example, a structured management system has been 
developed over the past years for the systems and programming personnel. As a part of this human 
resource development model, a skills glossary or skills inventory for jobs has been compiled and 
levels of proficiency outlined. Individuals in any given job know not only what skills are required, 
but also what skills can be acquired as a result of having that job. Employees have a Current Potiition 
Skills Profile which delineates how skilled they are at that job and the recommended education, if 
needed. All of this planning feeds into an internal mobility system with goals to reduce turnover 
and promote individuals from within. Figures is an example of a Manufacturer's Hanover Trust 
(MHT) career ladder and figure 4 is an example of an MHT Systems and Planning Current Position 
Skills Profile for an employee (LaBelle, Shaw, and Hellenack 1980). 

Some companies have information programs that use written dissemination of information as 
the major intervention. General Motors Corporation recently began a Career Development Program. 
One aspect of this program is a Career Development Guide, which has been developed to inform 
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FIGURE 3 
MHT CAREER LADDER 
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SOURCE: (LaBelle, Shaw, and Hellenack, 1980, p. 146). 

Reprinted with permission of Datamation magazine. Copyright by Technical Publishing Co. a Dur.n & 
Bradstreet Company. All rights reserved. ' 
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FIGURE 4 

SYSTEMS AND PLANNING 
CURRENT POSITION SKILLS PROFILE 



NAME: George Washington 



SOCIAL 
SECURITY NO. 

987-65-4321 
GROUP NAME: 



CURRENT 
POSITION TITLE 

Systems Analyst 
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MANAGER'S NAME 
Ben Franklin 
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SOURCE: (Labelle, Shaw, and Heilenack 1980, p. 147). 

Reprinted with permission of Datamation magazine. Copyright by Technical Publishing Co., a Dunn & 
Bradstreet Company. All rights reserved. 
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Organizational Career Planning 

<;!mn?rT"'"*'°?'' P''""'"^ '^f^''^^ ^° as human resource or personnel plannina 

Similar to general corporate planning, it can be thought of not so much as forLastinrfor the future 
but as a vehicle or influencing the future (Rossiter 1979). Programs and practicS o? orLnizItinn.i 
career planning include succession or replacement planning; d^elopment of a lem 
fast-track management planning; personnel profile planning; and internal recruitment and deveTop^^ 

^^''^"'^"lent and development planning are programs aXract "ces th^ 
il^b^n'St— s^"' °^ rotationaf pr^ograms. i'nt^ p^o^^s^a^^d 

♦ [■^!^,l?f.V^'^°' "^^^ individuals in IBM were assessed and monitored for manaaerhl 
wSv ' 'T'"" Development now is the succession p ann?ng' a^^^^^ 

Zn^^^^ semiannually identify one or more replacement candidates for all those manS 

Inlncl-Zt^n ' T ^PP^°^«d the next two levels o management 

an Individual Development Plan for each identified employee is required (Palmer 1972) 

(WalkeM97?? Sf'ni^f^'^""'"^ "Ji'"'."^ '^^"^'"9 '^^'^'^'"'^ ' ^^^i^ty of reasons 

oftpn o tin ' ^'^V '""^ development of talented individuals in an organization is an 

?979) ?heBTkVf°ri.wT'l°J '''''' development programs and practices (Walker and Gutter^ge 
1979). The Bank of New York, for example, maintains that their Career Development Program is 
based upon a five-year personnel planning chart and a commitment to a promote-from-S policy 
In essence, their career development program is a management appraisal and tracking syt em (''°s 
Career Development the Answer?" 1981 ). irdUMny system i is 

Career succession and planning models are commonly used ( Roberts 1975). Eli Lillv has a 
Personal Investment Program, Citicorp has a Senior Manpower Planning Review and Southern 
Railway System and Sharon Steel Corporation have programs for backup charting (Cohen 1977). 

A method for assisting with planning for organizational career needs is the personnel profile 
?o hT2h h''h ^'^^"^P'^' has a Career Planning Survey, which is des gned both 

nm«t H f Til^'n ^^^^"''^^'thin the organization and to provide personnel with employee 
prof le data The Career Planning Survey is a process whereby employees can keep the Trnpa^^^^ 
regularly informed about changes in their education, experience, skills, or career interests This 
inforrnation can be assessed by placement specialists and managers when searching for candidates 
for job openings. This is a completely voluntary program and update questionnaires are routinely 
^nt to all employees, but it can be updated by an individual at any time. In addition the Career 
r?mn.'rtP^."pH'^ I'^V""^ 'T^T^ information from performance reviews and othe^ sources are 
computerized in the Career Development Data System. At McGraw-Hill, then, there is a computer- 
ized personnel profile on employees interested in career planning ("Career Planning at McGraw- 

Fast-track programs for talented personnel are yet another way in which organizations attend 
to their own corporate career planning. Greenberg (1978), in "Picking the Fastest Route to the 
lop, reports: 
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In a recent survey, personnel directors in some 40 companies . . . were asked 
if their company had a fast track, which was defined for the survey as quick 
route up. Nearly all said no. But their descriptions of actual personns! practices 
and the comments of top business school placement officers and deans suggest 
that the majority of companies in fast-growth industries have programs designed 
to identify and quickly develop managerial talent. These career -planning sys- 
tems select the exceptionally qualified, chart their individual career paths, and 
move them up as rapidly as they can learn and the company can advance them, 
(p. 58) 

B.F. Goodrich is an example o^ a company that has openly publicized the existence of such a practice. 
Their fast-track program for MBAs is entitled "Financial Career Development Program" (Woolredge 
1 979). 

In addition to succession planning, developing personnel profiling, and targeting talented 
employees, companies also develop plans for retaining and developing other populations. This can 
be referred to as internal recruitment and development planning, and many programs and practices 
could be grouped here including job enrichment programs, intern programs, rotational programs, 
and downward transfer or dual ladder programs. 

The planning and implementation of job enrichment, job redesign, or quality-of-life programs 
seem to be increasing. Volkswagen is an example of a company trying to influence itsdealeisto 
adopt a job enrichment approach to automotive service. Based upon survey data from a number of 
sources, Volkswagen identified the high turnover of skilled mechanics as the prime factor for customer 
complaints about poor service and high price. Volkswagen also concluded that younger, skilled 
mechanics were continually leaving the company because of poor pay prospects and the routine 
nature of vyork in large repair shops. Volkswagen eventually developed a blueprint for reorganization 
of the service function via a job enrichment approach, which used teams to repair cars instead of 
individuals. This approach has been implemented in a number of dealerships and has resulted in 
improved profits and increased customer satisfaction in those settings (Clutterbuck 1976). 

R. Hal Dean, president of Ralston Purina, has instituted an Operations Improvement Program 
which, he feels, is a continuous prooram of job enrichment. Small groups of employees at all levels 
meet regularly to discuss management and operating niethods and learn how to apply them more 
effectively to their own jobs ("The Value of Making Each Employee Feel He Counts" 1975). 

Finally, although mention has been made of a number of programs and practices implemented * 
for the purpose of corporate career planning, one informal and yet highly regarded process that 
applies to all programs and levels in an organization is mentoring, and more specific attention is 
being paid to formalizing and educating people about this process (B'oling 1980; Edson 1980; 
"Everyone Who iVIakes It Has a Mentor" 1978; Halcomb 1980; Johnson 1980; Roche 1979; Shapiro, 
Haseltine, and Rowe 1978). 



Training and Development 

Training and development generally is thought to be a growing professional field (Smith 1980). 
Typical training and development programs help move hourly employees into management; assist 
existing managers in developing and honing their knowledge and skills; assist employees in developing 
better communication skills, both written and verbal; and assist employees with retirement planning 
and with career development, to name a few examples. Training and development programs seem to 
be geared toward improving the knowledge and performance of employees with regard to their 
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present jobs and training them for upcoming jobs, although there are some specific training and 
devdopment programs that focus on helping individuals examine career development per se 
(Lusterman 1977; Winterscheid 1980). 

»nH n^'ll'^n and Instrument Corporation, in its separate training facility, the Management 

and Career Deve opment Center in Mountain View, California, offers career and life planning work- 

(sXaI^f978) ' °^ ^'"^ '^^'''^ participants 

tnH.u^^*!f '""""^ f ' P'f uT^ '""^ development workshops are offered in many work settings 
T^nnr^l ^""^1"' "^^.^^i ^eapons Center, Ortho Diagnostics, Inc., and Smith-Kline Corporation 
report .having such workshops (Cohen 1977), as do Union Carbide (Trammell 1980) and many others. 

Although career development and planning processes are typically covered in the kinds of 
career workshops described above, training and development, in general, is thought to be a critical 
link with career programs in work settings. Training and development functions often offer employees 
vehicles for putting career plans and goals into action for it is typically the human resource fuTZ 
J5 w?r 't^^l'"^"'" '"Jdent'fy.ng both in-house and external education and training options. 
W^. (Foot) Clements, chairman of the Dr. Pepper Company, for example, maintains that continuing 
education is the cutting edge in career development of individuals. He says, "Today a rising executive 



Special Population Programs and Practices 

in existence today are a myriad of career development programs and practices that have been 
developed for targeted populations such as minorities, women, preretirees, midcareer employees 
management trainees, outplacement or terminated employees, subprofessionals, disadvantaged handi- 
capped, and dual-career families, /"aiiui 

Although a review of the literature reveals that such procrams have been developed, except for 
the population of women, there has been no attempt to ascertain the extent to which they have 
been aeveloped or put into operation. The conclusion of one survey of employer-sponsored career 
development programs for women, however, revealed that there were many career programs offered 
in work settings, but few were specifically geared to the concerns of working women (Vetter et al 
J977). It currently is impossible, therefore, to assess either the extent or the quality of such programs 
for special population groups in the work setting. The following, however, are offered as sample 
cases of employer-sponsored programs and practices developed for special populations. 

Marriott Corporation. Marriott Corporation has a job advancement program designed to 
provide hourly employees with career ladders that outline positions of increasing skill, responsibility 
and pay and that can lead into managerial positions (Hostage 1975). Originally, it was designed for ' 
the underprivileged, minority group employee, but it is now available to hourly employees It is a 
self-referral program so a person need not wait to be "spotted" for a recommendation into the 
program. Mr. Hostage, President of Restaurant Operations for Marriott, provides an illustration: 

I recall one restaurant employee who was ambitious and appeared to have real 
growth potential. She talked with her boss, and a*ter being accepted in the 
program, started learning various new job skills. She spent 40 hours in training 
for promotion at the rate of one hour per day beyond her regular employment 
time. When a vacancy in a higher-paid job turned up, she was promoted for a 
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trial performance Without the career progression program, it is hard to 

imagine how she would have been able to advance as she did from kitchen 
worker (eventually) to unit manager. (Hostage 1S75, p. 104) 

Hartford Hospital. Hartford Hospital Isan example of a health organization that places an 
emphasis not only on employing and training people from the inner city, but also on training their 
potential supervisors in working with culturally different people. As an example, the Health Care 
Worker Program's focus is on training inner-city employees in the functioning of the outpatient 
clinic and hospital jobs as patient advocates (Morris 1974). 

Rockwell International Corporation. Rockwell International Corporation has a specific, three- 
year-old program that is aimed at increasing the number of minority engineers with Ph.D.s in solid 

foinf '^^"^"""^^ *° Rockwell's corporate research laboratory, the Science Center (Cannon 

1980). 

Other programs and suggestions for employing disadvantaged workers are reported in the 
literature (Johnson 1969; Quinn, Levitin, and Eden 1971;Slusher and Veglahn 1972; Weaver 1974). 

Career development for women, A plethora of literature exists on the topic of female career 
development. Because this section primarily is limited to listing some sample career development 
programs for special populations, that focus will be maintained with regard to this population also. 
An important distinction should be made, however, with regard to the diverse needs of reentry, 
sub-professional, and managerial women. The three programs which will be described all relate to 
the needs of the sub-professional, "aspiring to be a manager" woman. 

The state of California has approximately 40,000 female employees and has designed a program 
to assist women to move into managerial positions. Although the program does focus on special 
problems of women and minorities, men can elect to take the program and some do. The program 
is one year long, and requires participants to commit approximately 145 hours of their personal 
time and 110-120 hours of the organization's time to the experience. One element of this program, 
which is emphasized, is attention paid to helping women develop teamwork attitudes and skills 
(Anundsen 1979). 

Prudential Life Insurance Company has developed a number of programs to assist women with 
their career development. One program is a satellite office. The Governmental Health Programs 
Office (GHPCD), which attempts to help participants with personal skills buildinq, problem solving, . 
decision rnaking, conflict management, understanding one's scope of authority in a managerial 
position, life and career planning, and support systems development (Pilla 1977). 

In a business-higher education liaison effort. Gulf Oil Corporation and Chatham College 
developed the Career Development Program for Women; this is now also available to men. The 
program orientation provides three areas of career planning s;.,,pcrt for participants: assessment, 
individual advising, and a career planning workshop. The goal is to assist employees who have at 
least one year of college course work to plan a personal career path, whereby academic completion 
of a degroe will intprface with career opportunities at Gulf Oil (Fort and Cordisco 1981). 
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Summary and Future Perspectives 



The six areas of individual career planning and counseling, assessment career information 
fnd nS' ?^9an'2ational career planning, training and development, and specia position Z 
and practices (figure 1 ) have been offered as a means of grouping nd exLin ng diverse c reer 
programs and practices reported in the literature. The six areas also provide a framrork for the 
extrapolation of future-oriented issues for employer-assisted career developm em programs 

1. Research and evaluation of current and yet-to-be-developed employer-sponsored career 
^or hT';''"' are cntlcal for a variety of reasons. First, there' gfeat need for 

r.HHSfon^ ^^^^^^^'^.^^a^^ding adult development and adult career developmen 
In addition, specific career interventions need to be studied and evaluated. Impact eva u- 
ation studies, for example, mighi focus on specific populations such a womTn and 

.nh°" ?^9e-related groups such as mid-life, or on various level n3s of employees 
such as subprofessional, managerial, and so forth. Although there currently is conTderable 
support for the development of career programs in work settings, a review of the I er S e 
has indicated that such support essentially is not altruistically ba ed, rather t is I n ked 
^^''TIT'''"''''' or organizational needs. Therefore, from an account b ity and 
cos^-effecfveness perspective, in the future such programs also may well have to ustTfy 
their impact, for example, on such areas as employee turnover, absenteeism and devL oD- 
ment and retention of talented personnel. Although the development o? cTr'eer programs 
in work settings seems to be increasing now, a research and evaluation base is crit cal to 
justify their future existence and potential. 

2. From a long-range perspective, there is a critical need to interface career development 
programs and practices with other human resource development activities such a ed^^^^^^^ 
tional assistance, training and development, and human resource planning Not to do S 
would be to ignore the contextual setting of the organization, and, in practice his could 

ri?vprnpn.f ^TT '"^'^'d"^' '^'^ orga.nzational goals. Some 

divergence will always exist, but isolated career development programs may accentuate 

think small is realistic, for it typically focuses upon the needs of a newly hired person 
or staff who has responsibility for planning and implementing career development pro- 
grams and activities within the organization. Eventually, however, it would seem *hat if 
short-range approaches were linked to long-range, contextually based perspectives and 
re lurces, more effective career programs and practices would result. 

3. New models of individual's career development in organizational settings need to be 
developed, for current models terid to be linear and inadequately attend to the dynamics 
of the career process of individuals within a given setting. The Career Path Model for 
^xample, depicts the individual within the organizational pyramid structure, working 
hard to chart and follow a systematic linkage of hierarchical jobs. Is career development 
contingent upon successfully moving up the pyramid as rapidly as possible? If the answer 

« \ f ®" ^"^^ P®°P'®' ^^^^ modeUs) of career development can be 
offered? Furthermore, since career planning and development is an application and at 
the same time, a source of the more wholly conceived and unfolding growth of adults 
should we not rely on more dynamic, holistic models? Should not career development 
be in syric with tne environment. Where are we, in addition to Who we are? Should we 
not be differentiating between maturational (devglopmental) and situational (qrov>/th) 
factors of individuals in work settings? 
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4. There have been many attempts to link the worlds of work with those of education, 
it would seem that linkages between higher education and career development programs 
in work settings could be increased. Some exist and are successful but this arena currently 
appears to be underutilized. 

5. It is most likely that downward transfer and outplacement counseling options will 
increase in the future. 

6. The use of formal assessment and traditional assessment centers apparently is 
declining, but the use of informal assessment methods such as performance appraisal 
and the use of interest inventories is increasing. 

7. Regardless of whether individuals receive career development assistance from personnel, 
peers, specialized staff, or managers, to what extent are these helpers trained to deliver 
such services effectively? There is some indication, for example, that managers feel over- 
burdened and inadequately trained to perform such duties (Cohen 1977; Walker and 
Gutteridge 1979). If managers or supervisors are a critical link in an organization's overall 
career development program, then training programs should be offered to develop and 
hone their career development skills. Interestingly, it appears that many settings rely 
heavily upon the manager to work with subordinates on career development issues, and 
yet few training efforts are targeted at this group. 

8. To assist individuals with their career development, there is a pressing need to develop 
organizational information bases and a means for retrieval and updating of such informa- 
tion. Many organizations currently seem to be in various stages of organizing technical 
information of this nature. 

9. Because of the shift in age distribution, midlife populations seemingly will become a 
focus for organizational career development efforts. Midlife traditionally has been a time 
when many abandon a career identity associated with individual competition and invest 
themselves in the development of other people. Given a midlife population whose values 
have repeatedly changed over the years and given their quality of life and entitlement 
perspective, this population may well be demanding future work roles that will not 
necessarily "fit" with existing career development theories. 

1 0. Finally, there is a need to interface career development bodies of knowledge from 
such fields as organizational psychology, personnel, training and development, and 
educational career guidance and counseling. A first step might be to develop a commonly 
accepted body of nomenclature that could be used in future theory, research, and 
practice applications. 
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CASE STUDY 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES, INC. 



I. Overview of Company 

Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., is a holding company for a variety of beverage and family 
entertamment businesses. These include the Anheuser-Busch beer products, soft drinks, aluminum 
can production, aluminum can recycling, industrial products, malting operations, yeast production 
and creative services. There are approximately eighteen thousand employees: seven thousand 
salaried and eleven thousand hourly. For most of its history the company's primary product has 
been beer. Recently the company entered into an aggressive diversification period and vertical 
integration strategy. 



11. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

There is a department of Selection and Career Development, the head of which reports to the 
director of Staffing and Organization Development. The department is part of the corporate employee 
relations function. The career development function is designed to serve all salaried employees at all 
grade levels and has been in existence for approximately two years. The original purpose of the new 
department was to bring methods of personnel and management development to Anheuser-Busch to 
aid the company in its diversification and expansion efforts. Currently the program is aimed primarily 
at the design and initial installation of career development programs. 



III. Description of Current Program 

Current programs are designed to encompass all salaried individuals and to provide for the 
individual employee's satisfaction and development as well as the company's management of its 
human resources. Programs currently in operation focus on issues of identification and performance. 
Identification programs consist of: selection processes, job posting, performance appraisal, and 
skills inventor/. Programs dealing with performance include counseling, seminars and workshops, 
a career development network, a women in business program, and executive development. 



IV. Future Perspectives 

The current effort has been to assist individual departments in the design of an overall career 
development system. This approach is in contrast to the "program" approach that has been pursued 
up to this point. A career development system for a particular group will involve several individual 
programs. The emphasis, however, is upon an intfevjrated approach that addresses the immediate 
needs of the department. When designing career development systems, the practice has been to tailor 
these systems to unique departmental needs. Therefore tiie career development program is not 
identical across departments. Eventually the goal is to have in place a number of corporate-wide 
programs and services, for example, computerized skills inventory data and structured workshops, 
that departmerits can draw upon for use in the design of their own unique career development 
systems. Additional programs slated for future implementation include retirement counseling, design 
of a career development center, succession planning, internal search mechanisms, and outplacement 
services. 
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In summary, the goal is to provide a core career development program common to many 
departments without insisting that eve.7 group structure its career development activities identically. 



V. Contact Person 



For more information on this program contact: 



Edmund Gaydos 

Manager of Selection and Career Development 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
One Busch Place 
St Louis, MO 63118 
(314) 577-2712 
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CASE STUDY 



BACHE HALSEY STUART SHIELDS, INC. 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN'S GROUP 



I. Overview of Company 

Bache Halsey Stuart Shields, Incorporated, founded in 1879, is a diversified financial services 

ZErPrndu^t'f °^ .'"''■'.^"^P'^y'ng approximately eight thousand persons 

worldwide Products and services consist of various investment related activities. On June 1 1 1981 
the Bache Group, Inc., became a wholly owned subsidiary of the Prudential Insurance Company of 



II. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

The Professional Women's Group (PWG) originated in November 1978, at the suggestion of a 
nrn w "'^^^^'^f - ^obI was to devdop a better intradivisional relationship among 

professional women m the Personnel and Training Division. The idea was enthusiastically received by 
rnost of the women in this division, although a few did feel some pressure to participate because of 
the origin of the idea. This has created some indifferent group members, although the majority are 



III. Description of Current Program 

The PWG is not a program with a formal structure. Membership is limited to exempt-status 
female employees in the Personnel and Training Division who schedule, develop, and administer all 
ITl ID^'^u ""^'"^ °^ ' ^P^'f''^ allocation in the Personnel and Training Division 

budget. There is a rotating chairperson who reports to the personnel and training director for ron- 
sultation on unique or unusual matters. 

• u ^J^^^ monthly breakfast meetings, each lasting approximately one and a half hours, 
with a different person volunteering to be chairperson for each meeting. These meetings are held 
on company time and are an accepted part of each member's monthly schedule. This time allocation. 
IS fully supported and encouraged by management. Although all members were previously acquainted 
there nas been much excitement in learning more specific information about each member's back- 
ground and professional fqnction within the organization. Members hold varied positions within the 
division (supervisors, managers, corporate officers), and almost all are college educated. 

Matters discussed at these early meetings were never on a personal basis but on a professional 
one-e.g., how to communicate, listen, and deal effectively as a "professional woman." After these 
initial meetings, members began to feel a need to meet for other reasons besides discussing profes- 
sional lives and work or career problems. The group decided to provide services, and initiated 
procedures or policies that would affect the quality of work life at Bache. Some of the projects 
included developing new job posting, transfer, and employee orientation policies. These projects 
were effectively developed and approved by management and have been officially implemented. 
Other projects included movies at lunch time, and guest speakers on crime prevention and health- 
related topics. These latter activities were not heavily attended and the group decided to change 
Its focus. Activities then were directed to learning more about the organization and the industry 
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by inviting guest speakers from within Bache as well as from outside industries to discuss their jobs 
and how they fit in with the company or industry. 

Members also participated in five half-day sessions over a five-month period to discuss the role 
of the professional woman with a female psychologist. The experience was a valuable one and 
focused on professional effectiveness as a function of being comfortable with oneself. 



IV. Future Perspectives 

The group has grown in size with an approximate present membership of twenty. It has all the 
original members except for one who left the organization. As the membership has grown and as 
the members advance professionally within the organization they have found it satisfying to meet 
regularly to discuss their jobs and the difficulties of coping as a professional woman. 

The emphasis of the group will continue to be on the enhancement of personal growth through 
discussions of problems that a woman in a professional position is likely to encounter, such as the 
dilemma of the two-career family. The group continues to be comfortable with its limited member- 
ship and finds the unpressured structure conducive to maximal communication among its members 



V. Contact Person 
Fo"- more information on this program contact: 

Eileen F. McCormick 

Bache Halsey Stuart Shields, Inc. 

100 Gold Street 

New York, NY 10038 

(212) 791-4444 
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CASE STUDY 



DJSNEYLAND 



I. Overview of Company 

H..nn?il"'^''"'l'' ^ "lultifaceted recreational facility located in Anaheim, California. Employment 
du ring their peak summer season Is approximately eight thousand. Off-season employment averaqes 
aTd";^ «Tand S^^^^^^^^ are employed in many capacities: as entertainer's, lies clerS 
fJlltc w ^ hostesses, and ride operators. Additionally, Disneyland employs engineers 

artists, designers, craftspeople such as ca penters and plumbers, and administrative and clerrarpe^sonnel. 



II. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

trativ3i'lS.Z I 'T' Program began at Disneyland in 1976 and is a personnel function adminis- 
Z\ZtlnTl^ ^ • ^"^P^'y^e Relations Division. Funding for the program consists of a specific 
allocation in the division budget. The Program is staffed by a manager who reports directly to the 
division director who in turn reports to the Disneyland vice president. Additional Program staff 
includes a counselor, two career development representatives, and two clerical personnel. 

♦I, ♦ ®f?^''^'^'"9 ^ e "reer planning program, the objectives were: to develop a reservoir of skills 
that would be useful m human resource planning decisions; to help reduce mismatches between what 
the employee wants and what the company needs and offers; to assist individuals in future career 

SS'^n? ' i employees develop and increase an understanding of their own personal 
abilities, interests, and limitations. y^>»<j»a, 



III. Description of Current Program 

Employees are encouraged to sign up for the orientation to career planning and Disneyland's 
career services and then to meet with the career counselor. The first meeting with the counselor is 
tor one hour, during which time employees are encouraged to discuss educational objectives desired 
career directions, and possible career changes. The employee can come back for additional career 
counseling as often as desired. Career counseling is usually voluntary, although there are some super- 
visory referrals. The only restriction on career counseling is that employees must have been employed 
at least three fu ll-time equivalent months to participate. 

Career workshops and classes have been designed to assist employees in determining their career 
objectives through the development of an individual career plan. Workshops deal with goal setting 
decision making, job satisfaction, and worker effectiveness and are regularly offered each month by 
the department. Classes in resume preparation and job interviewing techniques cover suggestions that 
are useful in preparing for the job interview. These classes last about one and a half hours and the 
class attendance is limited to fifteen. Videotaped simulation of interviews is available for those cur- 
rently involved in a job search. Career orientation is a bimonthly program designed to provide a 
group expenence in understanding the many aspects of the career planning process. It also offers an 
overview of the services available through the Career Planning Department. 

The department also has a career planning resource library. Established in 1976, the library 
includes functional organization charts, job descriptions for all salaried positions, descriptions of 
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training programs, college catalogs, the Occupational Outlook Handbook, as well as books on 
occupational trends, career planning, and retirement planning. 



IV. Future Perspectives 

In the immediate future, Disneyland will provide a career development workshop in counseling 
skills for supefvisors, provide more intensive career counj^eling, and implement a preretirement plan- 
ning program. The career planning process has become a part of the management training program 
and has been incorporated into its weekly class curriculum. Other Disney corporate subsidiaries and 
divisions are currently establishing career planning activities using the Disneyland Career Planning 
Department as their model. 



V. Contact Person 
For more information on this program contact: 

Joanne Young 

Career Planning and Placement 
1313 Harbor Boulevard 
Anaheim, CA 92803 
(714) 521-8942 
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CASE STUDY 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 



\. Overview of Company 

General Electric is a large, complex company whose businesses encompass over 120 industries 
The^ mdustncs fall into eight basic categories: Consumer Products, Indust'a P°rducts T^hn ca^^^^ 
nItiS' r7T ^'u Services and Materials, Aircraft Engines, and Ut h Inte 

national. Total worldw.de emplovment at General Electric is approximately four hundred thousand. 

II. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

Planning for the Career Development Program began in late 1969 by staff in General Electric's 
Management Development nstitute, and this program was implemented in 1972. Management at 
General Electric had several concerns at that time. Among them were a desire to get more educa- 
tional leverage from limited budgets; to increase productivity in a stabilizing work force while at 
the same time maximizing job satisfaction; to facilitate realistic affirmative action; and to contribute 
to more effective relations with the technical and professional work force. 

The number and quality of career planning programs vary widely throughout the company to 

ZnZ.H /i'Tolo 'J^^ u- l"^P'°y««^ industries. One such program. Career Dimensions, 
evolved ouc of the 1972 effort which had been a workbook entitled Career Action Planning (CAP) 
CAP was a self-directed career planning approach. 

The Career Dimensions program is managed through the Employee Relations office of each of 
General Electric s many departments. The manager of each Employee Relations office reoorts 
directly to the general manager of that partiuclar department. Career Diioensions is funded through 
either local employee relations or training budgets or other local business components 



III. Description of Current Program 

Career Dimensions |-IV is a family of individualized self-study workbooks and guidebooks that, 
are used to assist the individual in selecting meaningful career goals, and to provide managers and 
staff specialists with additional tools for fr,?naging human resources. 

Career Dimensions I helps individuijs to »:'entify the controllable elements of their work 
environment, to use on-the-job skills to mn3i,c' these elements, and to reduce anxiety by develop- 
ing an awareness of what they want to do. 

Career Dimensions II is a more in-depth self-examination and is most beneficial to those with 
two or more yeans work experience. The goal of this process Is to aid the individual in planning for 
future career growth. This is accomplished by determining a logical progression of career actions 
to take in order to improve the quality of one's career life. This may or may not involve a chanqe 
of jobs. ^ 

Career Dimensions III is for use by managers and supervisors to educate them in the develop- 
ment of a productive work environment by allowing employees to grow to their full potential. The 
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workbook for this aspect of the program consists of guides for candid discussions with employees 
aimed at coaching them in career and personal development actions. 



Career Dimensions IV is for employee relations personnel and is designed to equip them with 
additional tools, concepts, and processes for encouraging and helping managers achieve the objectives 
of Career Dimensions III; helping employees influence the controllable aspects of their careers; and 
making personal contributions to the effective management of human resources in their respective 
businesses. Additional topics in the guidebooks for this segment include the presentation of a design 
for a career workshop and of approaches designed to understand the career discussion process. 

Recently, based on the principles of Career Dimensions III, another program has been imple- 
mented, consisting of a workshop entitled ^'anaging Career Conversations (MCC), MCC is designed 
to tram managers to have constructive and effective career conversations with their employees. 

IV. Future Perspectives 

General Electric plans to expand its programs as appropriate and deal with additional career 
development issues as they evolve. 



V. Contact Person 
For more information on this program contact: 
Walter D. Storey 

Manager, Career Planning and Personnel 

Development Operation 
General Electric Comp my 
(Crotonville) P.O. Box 368 
Croton-On- Hudson, NY 10520 
(914) 941-5600 
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CASE STUDY 



NASA 

CODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER 



I. Overview of Agency 

of u«h'!?h ic^-^^i?^'^'''^ ^^^^ ^^'^^^ Greenbelt, Maryland, is a federal agency the focus 

ment Of n^^^^^ 'P'" t '^'^ P^'"^^"'^ with research and develop 

St?nnTi?v r°?M^ w'"' '"^ «"v!^°""iental satellites as well as solar observation 

Additionally. Godderd provides the day-to-day communication and data acquisition support for 
near earth manned and unmanned satellites including the space shuttle mission 

emDbvmeS^.tV'nrl^^rlf^'^ °^ scientific engineering, administrative, and clerical personnel. Total 
employment at Goddard is approximately six thousand persons, half of whom are federal emolovees 
and half of whom are contract service employees. employees. 



II. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

with JUL^ninn ^^"^f ^'^^^ ^^^^ ^''^^^ management at Goddard was faced 

Trl agfng S force"'' ' ''"""'^ °^ organization, rapid changes in technology, and 

r^..2^r its services were devised and operated by faculty at the University of Maryland 

S?.Hrtc M ♦ ^ '^'P^o'^a' agreement the Center has served as a training site for graduate 

students. Management is committed to the program and has been actively involved in its devebpment. 

has been designed as a balanced career development effort with career development 

Z^Jr Hu'''"^ '""^'^^^ by including both career management 

activities (those programs which are primarily organizational in focus), and career planning activities 
(those programs which focus on individual employee career plans and actions). This balance is an 
attempt to enhance the organization's effectiveness by promoting a congruence between individual 
and organizational goak What has resulted is a "mutual plotting" effort: the organization has deter- 
mined Its needs, individuals are given the opportunity to plot their careers, and then attempts are 
made to match or align these two data points. 



III. Description of Current Program 
The activities offered that deal with career management include the following: 

Performance Appraisal-th\s is based on the Civil Service Reform Act to help supervisors 
establish employee development plans. 

Supervisors Training Program-th\s is designed to help supervisors identify the strengths 
and resources of their employees and to use them productively. 

Individual Training Plan-th\s is designed to help employees obtain the experiences needed 
to achieve personal goals. 
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Career planning activities consist of the following: 

Individual Counseling-career counseling available by appointment. 

Career Resource Center-^ self-instructional career planning process involving four 
learning stations: orientation, self-assessment, environmental assessment, and taking 
action. 

Career Development lnformation-n\ater\a\ developed in-house about Goddard's organi- 
zational policies, alternative career systems, and career paths. 

Career Planning Workshops-this activity is centered around career transition points, with 
the underlying philosophy that employees at diffenant junctures are facing different issues 
and need different kinds of assistance. Examples of workshops include: nGw professionals, 
transition from technical roles to management, preretirement, and transition from clerical 
support to professional. 

Career Development Work Experience Program-mdlewel employees are given the oppor- 
tunity to try out alternative career options by working on short-term assignments outside 
their regular job area. 

Approximately three hundred fifty employees utilize the Career Development Center services 
each year. 



IV. Future Perspectives 

In light of the new administration's emphasis on budget cuts and reduced spending, the focus of 
the career development program will be on increasing staff productivity and on operational account- 
ability. 



V. Contact Person 
For more Information on this program contact: 

Zandy Leibowitz 
CAPS Department 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 
{301)344-6703 
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CASE STUDY 
LAWRENCE LIVERMORE NATIONAL LABORATORY 

L Overview of Company 

r^ir h '""^ P'""^ '''^''''^ ""'^'"'^ explosives, magnetic fusion energy and laseTeneTaJ 
research, nonnuclear energy research, and biomedical and environmental research 

II. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

«,,,ri.5if«r^^'^^ u ""^^ ^''^ introduced in late 1973 in the form of a two-day assessment 
workshop, sponsored by the Employee Development Division, for employees who were teStina 
employment at the Laboratory. These individuals found the program valuableTn S them ^^^^^^^^^^ 
significant l.fe transitions and recommended that it be offered to other emplo;eeraTtL Labo^ato^ 

Because of the grovi/ing popularity of the workshop, the manager of the Employee Development 
P laTraE?:^ VV' the Uboratory implement a comprehensive C W^^^^^ 

r^ouTe ceS workshops, individual career counseling, and a career 

fhrJnu^ "^^^ approved by the Laboratory director and implemented in 1975. It evolved 

through a successfui two-year pilot period, during which time several different formats were 

S??L1nn n' """^ ^^^^u^^ ^^'n^^ '''' '^'"^'"^ ^^^^ '^^ ^'^""'"9 ^hould beccme a 

regular ongoing program available to all employees. ucv,v...ca 

ProarS^'thth'inSc t.^ "^""'"^ "^"^'^ P'^' ^ '^^9^^ E"^P'°yee Assistance 
Program, which includes the career resource center, personal crisis counseling, alcohol and rehabili- ♦ 

tation counseling, educational programs including counseling, and other counseling dealing with 

l?.infnn ^^''T ^'"^'""^ Components have also become part of the regular supervisory 

training and management development programs. Mcivisuiy 

Initially, counseling and workshop facilitation were performed only by members of the 
Employee Development Division, who were experienced counbc.'ors and trainers. Later, adjunct 
counselors were added. These are scientists, engineers, and other laboratory staff, usually with 
degrees in counseling or psychology and appropriate counseling experience. Their primary jobs are 
elsewhere in the organization, and they counsel up to 10 percent of their work time. 

During the past two years the program has also used an increasing number of individuals who 
have Part'cipated in the workshops, to assist in facilitating the Livermore Achievement MotK'ation 
Process (LAMP) skills assessment. Often these are supervisors and others who are able to transfer 
these skills to their work setting and to other parts of their lives. LAMP consists of a nine-hour 
module the focus of which is on targeting areas of achievement throughout an individual's life 
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history and arriving at motivational determinants of these achievements. Motivational determinants 
are regarded as transferable skills, preferred environment, the nature u-f the activity where successful 
achievement has been realized, personal interaction style, and a common psyoff. 

Funding for the program is derived from the overall allocation for the Employee Assistance 
Program which is administratively contained within the Employee Development Division. The 
administrator of Career/Life Planning reports to the employee assistance program manager, who 
reports to the Employee Development Division manager, who in turn reports to the director of 
Human Resources. 



III. Description of Current Program 

Career Planning serves a variety of individual employee needs and meets a number of organization 
objectives. The program is designed as a process whereby individuals can examine and evaluate their 
present situation: a job, a relationship, an outside activity, or any combination of these. Participants 
determine some viable alternatives, evaluate the consequences, and arrive at some appropriate career 
decisions in a relatively short period of time. 

Often participants, perhaps for the first time, realize that they are in charge of their lives and 
are their own best career managers. This leads to increased overall self-awareness and a more focused 
employee. The organization benefits because its employees have a higher morale, are more motivated 
and productive, and make career changes to beccrr.e more effective. 



Career Workshops 

The workshops that have always been the heart of the Career/Life Planning Program require 
thirty two hours of participation over a five-week period. The series begins with an orientation and 
concludes with participants p,esenting a career plan or strategy for what they will do following the 
end of the workshop. The five-week cycle is as follows: 



Week 


Hours 


Activity 


1 


3% 


Orientation Module 


2 


14 


Assessment Module 


3 


1 


Video Taped Inteiview 


4 


9 


Motivated Skills Module (LAMP) 


5 


1 


Individual Counseling Session 


5 


3% 


Career Strategy Module 



Features of the series include personal asses.^ent using techniques of values clarification and 
prioritizing, goal setting and decision making, and identifying and patterning motivated abilities 
using LAMP. A wide range of communication techniques is used, including small group interactions, 
audiovisual presentations, role playing, videotaping, and some standardized tests. Employees are 
encouraged to discuss the results of this process with their supervisors and with them to redesign 
the current structure of their jobs, change jobs within their particular area, or change jobs within 
the organization. Sor^e employees have subsequently chosen to leave the organization, but overall 
turnover at Livermore is minimal. 
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ui^iH^T "T""' P'T'"^ ""'.^ Career/Life Planning program and report that its participants 
yield higher quality work as well as demonstrate increased productivity. Initially a traditional linear 

int rn H-^H "'"'"^ °^ ^°^'^^^°P P^°«^- ^^^^ntly a holistic modd was 

introduced, incorporating concepts of the whole person with alternative learning styles. Both linear 
and hohstic exercises are included to provide a balance and to accommodate individual learning 
styles. Over nine hundred employees have utilized the Career/Life Planning program since its 
incsption* 

.nH nl".'i'.n"!"'' "J""" '°""^^!'"9 ^^^ilable for those wno request it. The service includes education 
n?tv rS ;r "^r"""' '"^r^"" 3"'^^"'^' ""^P'^^^ment assistance (including commu- 
nity referrals), and other personal counseling. Over 500 employees make use of this service each year 



IV. Future Perspectives 

This year staff are evaluating the eight-year-old program to target long range effectiveness. 

The program has been popular and there are more applicants for the workshop than slots to 
accommodate them. The staff will devote future efforts to devising plans to accomodate more 
employees than has been possible in the past. 



V. Contact Person 
For more information on this program contact: 

Keith Moseley 

Employee Development Division 
LLNLP.O. Box 808 
Livermore, CA 94550 
(415)422-9516 
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CASE STUDY 



VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 
EMPLOYEE CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

I. Overview of Institution 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University (Virginia Tech) is a land grant university 
located in Blacksburg, Virginia with an enrollment of twenty-one thousand. Th« university employs 
eight thousand: twenty-five hundred faculty and fifty-five hundred nonfaculty. 

II. Origins and Evolution of Career Development Effort 

P« 9°^' °^Jhe Virginia Tech Employee Career Development Program (ECDP) is to serve those 
co^S"" nonfaculty members and assist them in optimizing their vocational development 
The ECDP IS a joint endeavor of the Counselor Education program area and the university's personnel 
department Its co-directors are a Counselor Education professor and the assistant vice president fot 
Employee Relations. The project manager is a doctoral candidate in counseling who serves both as 
a counselor and administrator of the program's day-to-day operations. This position is funded through 
a half-time position. Additional staff are two part-time counselors (one male, one female) and a 
clerical assistant. 

The present effort is a pilot program funded by a grant from the Commonwealth of Virginia 
Vocational Guidance Program and the University itself, and has been in operation since July 1980 
It has been funded for a second year through June 1982. The program offers a self-managed career 
center, individual career counseling, workshops, seminars, and community referrals. The program 
objectives have been to assist employees in developing an awareness of career objectives and 
educational/occupational information; in establishing career goals; in organizing career information 
in relation to personal traits and goals; and in career decision making. 

III. Current Program 

The ECDP self-managed program is organized into four stations that reflect the basic principles 
thought to underlie optimal career satisfaction: understanding of self (Station I); understanding of 
the work environment (Station II); learning methods for taking reasonable action (Station III)- and 
life management (Station IV). 

Upon arrival, employees are given a list of questions to determine which station they should 
visit. These questions concern interests, abilities, issues of job changes or advancement, and concerns 
about skills training. Once employees identify areas in which they have questions, they are directed 
to those stations pertinent to their concerns. Here they engage in additional activities and exercises 
aimed at further exploration and delineation of interests and abilities, or they obtain suggestions or 
courses of action to take. Information of an educational nature is aiso provided to encourage devel- 
opment of job-seeking or job-advancement skills, as well as to indicate where specific training 
programs exist. Titles of books or articles are provided so that employees can further educaxe them- 
selves as to available career options or training. 



So 
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After completion of these exercises, the individual is given an opportunity to see a counselor 
for further guidance or is encouraged to participate in career development workshops or seminars. 
If areas of life management are a concern rather than vocational issues, a counselor is available to 
assirt in these also. 

Approximately one hundred fifty people have utilized the center's services this year. 



IV. Future Perspectives 

During its pilot year, the program has been limited as to the number of departments in the 
university it could serve. For example, its seminars have been limited to two or three areas of the 
university where employees have been educated as to opportunities in their own areas. ECDP has an 
extension of its grant to expand the program through 1982 and hopes to be able to serve all depart- 
ments in the university. They are developing videotaped demonstrations to add to the contents of 
each station and will engage in promoting the ECDP concept more widely throughout the university. 
Additionally, they are planning to expand the project manager's position from a part-time to a 
full-time permanent position. 



V. Contact Person 
For more information on this program contact: 

Carl McDaniels, Professor 
Counselor Education Program Area 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

and State Univarsity 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 
(703)961-6890 
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